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“N° problem involving people can be regarded as solved if some- 
one is hurt in the process.” 

Recently I heard this statement made by a man who is successful 
not only careerwise but also in terms of balanced living. He is one of 
those men who is universally liked and respected by his associates. 
He has solved many problems involving people over the years and 
his skill is remarkable. Those who have observed him only super- 
ficially say “he has quite a knack of getting along with others.” But 
those who know him well are convinced that he follows the policy 
of never knowingly hurting anyone. 

To solve the myriad problems of management and yet to avoid 
hurting others is, admittedly, difficult at times. But how many peo- 
ple in business and industry are needlessly hurt every day! Many 
managers “solve” problems in a callous way by firing an employee 
without ever having understood him and his actions. Many a 
worker’s complaint is brushed off without his having an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Many arbitrary decisions are made without re- 
gard for the other person’s feelings. 

On the other hand—and this is a crucial point—some management 
problems fail to get solved every day because some managers have 
an unreasonable fear of hurting the other fellow. Most men have a 
deep-seated need to be approved by their associates. If this need is 
overly strong, however, there is a hesitancy to take any action which 
creates a risk of losing others’ approval. For example, a possibly 
unpleasant interview with an uncooperative employee may be post- 
poned. Or the enforcement of a regulation may be delayed. 

Notice the difference, though, between the man who avoids hurt- 
ing others and the man who avoids disapproval. The former leads 
a life of quiet confidence. He feels secure and adequate in his rela- 
tions with others. There is no need to lash out’at those about him. 
This sort of man seems to grow in stature with the years. The latter 
type of man, however, is characterized by a lack of self-confidence. 
He doesn’t admit it, but his fear of disapproval is founded on inse- 
curity and inadequacy. 

There’s no sharp line between these two kinds of behavior. Men 
really possess varying degrees of confidence and adequacy. For the 
manager, a certain amount of self-analysis in this regard should be 
worthwhile. Getting things done through people will continue to be 


the key to his success. : 
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By R. H. Sears 


Special rules are a part 

of most disciplinary 
policies. But the real 

goal is a self-disciplined 
work force. How to get it? 
Better indoctrination, 


training, and supervision 


“_e drinking on the job; alcohol 
prohibited on the premises.” 

This is a regulation one company had 
to put into effect recently when it 
took over a large lumber mill in a 
backwoods area. Another company 
nearby, located on a river, has a 
standing rule against fishing out of 
plant windows during working hours. 
These are unusual rules designed 


to meet unusual circumstances. For 
the most part, company regulations 
are fairly uniform, covering routine 
matters such as tardiness, absentee- 
ism, work hours, etc. It’s these basic 
regulations that provide the founda- 
tion of any company’s disciplinary 
policy. 

For a lot of people the word disci- 
pline has an unhappy ring. It’s synon- 





ymous with punishment. Even the 
dictionary includes this as one mean- 
ing of the word. But for modern man- 
agement, discipline more often means 
constructive, positive action rather 
than punishment. To a large extent it 
involves creating an atmosphere that 
makes employees want to abide by 
company rules. The result is a self- 
disciplined work force. 

A company’s disciplinary policy 
may be established by top levels of 
management, but all levels—particu- 
larly supervisors—have a hand in en- 
forcing it. Therefore, a better under- 
standing of how a disciplinary code 
is arrived at can make the super- 
visor’s job easier. 

Establishing self-discipline among 
workers isn’t as difficult as it sounds. 
The great majority of people come to 
work well-conditioned by the home, 
school, and community to accept 
rules and regulations. At work they 
will be inclined to accept company 
rules as long as they are given good 
leadership. It’s only the exceptions 
who cannot be self-disciplined, and 
in these cases discipline in the form 
of punishment may be the only alter- 
native. 


Code of rules 


The first step in setting the stage 
for a self-disciplined work force is to 


make up a list of clear and reasonable 
company rules with fair and consist- 
ent penalties for violations. It’s im- 
portant that the code of rules be 
readily available to all employees. 
This can be accomplished by includ- 
ing the regulations in the labor con- 
tract, posting the rules on bulletin 
boards, putting up special signs, and 
through company letters. 

In establishing fair and consistent 
penalties for rule violations, many 
firms have an understanding with 
their unions that certain infringe- 
ments automatically call for dis- 
charge. Others, particularly those re- 
sulting from human weaknesses, such 
as alcoholism and tardiness, are 
worked out on a corrective basis. 

Making certain that all employees 
understand the plant regulations and 
know what is expected of them on 
the job is the second phase in estab- 
lishing self-discipline in a plant or 
office. The problem involved is main- 
ly one of communication. 

At our company we keep close 
control over the bulletin boards in 
each department. Only one man is 
responsible for the boards, and each 
notice is dated when it’s posted and 
again when it’s removed. 

In addition, we use various 
“canned” services to sell and resell 
the safety program, to emphasize the 
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importance of cooperation between 
the work force and management, and 
to get across basic economic facts. 
Backing up this information pro- 
gram, the plant manager sends out 10 
letters a year to all employees. These 
are further supplemented by letters 
from superintendents of various de- 
partments. The letters usually con- 
cern company or plant activities that 
are of interest or serve to broaden 
employee perspective. A company 
house organ is also issued at regular 
intervals. 


The new employee 


Vital in establishing a self-disci- 
plined work force is the indoctri- 
nation of new employees. At our 
company, all new workers are put 
through an appropriate orientation 
program. For high-level technical 
men, the program lasts 13 weeks, 
while hourly workers receive one or 
two days’ training. The purpose is the 
same in both cases—to give new em- 
ployees a comprehensive understand- 
ing of company philosophy, work 
specifications, quality requirements, 
safety practices, and other company 
rules and regulations. 

As part of the indoctrination pro- 
gram, the safety manager has an ex- 
tensive talk with all new employees; 
they see a sound-color movie about 
company facilities and management 
principles. Company rules and regu- 
lations are reviewed, and there is a 
lengthy meeting explaining quality 
and production standards. 

We have found that this type of 
indoctrination, in addition to the nec- 
essary on-the-job training, gives new 
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employees a desire to comply with 
company rules—an important part of 
self-discipline. 

Though a new employee can be 
considered established after two or 
three months on the job, continued 
indoctrination helps maintain the in- 
terest in self-discipline. Along this 
line, we hold regular seminars on 
quality, maintenance, waste, and cost 
control. 


Interviews are important 


Of extreme importance in main- 
taining a well-disciplined group are 
private interview sessions with each 
employee to review his progress. 
These meetings should be held by the 
employee’s immediate supervisor at 
least once a year — more often if 
possible. Of course, any patccular 
problems concerning an individual 
employee should be talked over im- 
mediately. 

When discipline in the form of 
punishment is necessary, manage- 
ment has two main responsibilities: 
to check all the facts in the case, and 
to act in a consistent manner. If an 
exception is to be made when a rule 
has been broken, management must 
move with caution. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, it may even be advisable 
for a company never to make an ex- 
ception. 

In most cases, however, discipline 
can be tempered with sympathetic 
understanding of human strengths 
and weaknesses. Exceptions to the 
rule are not necessarily inconsistent 
if they are handled carefully. But if 
an exception is made, detailed rec- 
ords should be kept to prevent prob- 





lems from boomeranging at some 
later date. 

No matter how a company handles 
the problem of discipline, however, 
the key is good leadership, operating 
to create high employee morale. Pun- 
ishment will seldom be needed if em- 
ployees identify themselves with their 
company and are proud to be a part 
of it. 

A quick estimate of employee 


morale can be made by analyzing the 
success of the company suggestion 
program, looking over accident and 
absenteeism records, and by check- 
ing on housekeeping, general effici- 
ency of the work force, and the atti- 
tudes of employees toward their jobs. 
If morale is low, it’s an indication 
that leadership is at fault and there’s 
little chance of creating a self-disci- 
plined work force. @ 





it’s Their Problem, Too... 


Many supervisors fail to realize a very important fact: the daily operating 
problems of their department shouldn’t always be their exclusive personal 
burden. There are many good reasons for sharing some of your production, 
maintenance, and other similar problems with your men, among them: 

It lets you take advantage of their close knowledge of the job and their 
experience with its individual kinks. 

It increases their feeling of usefulness and sense of belonging—both impor- 
tant to their job satisfaction. 

It ensures that they will cooperate with whatever solution is decided on 
because they have had a hand in creating it. 

So, for example, when you’re faced with a problem that’s holding up the 
output of your department, or when you’re in doubt about the best way to 
introduce important new changes, two-way communications between yourself 
and your men can be a very useful tool. To be sure you get the most out of it, 
you should: 

Talk to the people directly concerned. Get them together, lay the problem 
out, and listen carefully to what they have to say. 

Don't ignore the “quiet” men. Sometimes the people with the least to say 
have the most to contribute. Practice toning down the big talkers and drawing 
out the shy ones. 

Organize your problem-solving meetings and keep them under control. 
Don’t waste time by letting them turn into bull sessions or arguments. 

Accept worthwhile ideas enthusiastically and make sure you follow through 
on them. It is very important, also, to give credit where credit is due, both in 
your department and up the line. Your men and top management will think 
more of you if you show them you can make good use of other people to 
help you solve problems. 

Keep your door open for suggestions. Encourage people to submit time- 
and money-saving ideas, and let it be known that at least you'll always listen. 


—Adapted from a Studebaker publication. Produced and devel- 
oped by Henry Strauss & Company with Anna M. Rosenberg Associates 
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TO WORK 
SIMPLIFICATION 







By Howard P. Mold 


There’s nothing difficult about using 


flow charts, and they can be a real help in 


cutting costs and speeding production 








EDITOR'S NOTE: Flow charts aren't used by supervisors in 
most companies—though in the case history described in this 
article they were. For the most part they are a tool used by 
engineers and methods and procedures experts. It may be that 
use of a formal flow chart isn't practical for you. However, by 
adapting the flow chart approach to various operations in your 
department, there's a very good chance you'll be able to see 
where improvements can be made. 






































O™ of the handiest gadgets in the 

management tool box is the flow 
process chart. If you’re not familiar 
with it, don’t be overwhelmed by the 
title. Basically it’s nothing more than 
a road map. Every time you’ve 
planned a vacation trip, you’ve actu- 
ally been making a flow chart, with 
you, your family, and your car as the 
material being processed. 

One big difference between the 
road map and the flow charts used 
in plants and Offices is the reason for 
making them. If you’re planning a 
vacation trip from Columbus, Ohio, 
to Washington, D. C., the job is over 
as soon as you’ve drawn in the route 
you want to take between the two 
cities. All you need after that is the 
price of gas and hamburgers. 

With a flow chart, however, you 
are only half finished when the chart 
is drawn up. Your road map tells you 
how to get where you want to go. 
But in using a flow chart, your main 
interest is finding out how to get there 
faster and on better roads: how to 
perform the necessary operations 
more quickly and more efficiently. 
This is where the flow chart is most 
useful. 

The flow chart enables you to see 
the details of a problem in an or- 
ganized and related manner. At the 
same time, it makes it possible to 


study the specific details in relation 
to the over-all goal. 

Here’s a case history of how a fore- 
man in a paper mill used flow charts 
to streamline maintenance on pro- 
duction machines. It’s only one iso- 
lated example. The same technique 
could be used in an office to work 
out bottlenecks in processing insur- 
ance forms or by a steel warehouse 
to improve materials handling. 

The foreman involved in this par- 
ticular case was in charge of a ma- 
chine shop in the paper mill’s main- 
tenance department. This was an 
important job because the cost of 
downtime on a production machine 
that needed repairs amounted to 
around $100 an hour. 

The crisis nature of the repair jobs 
handled by this department made 
speed a prime consideration. It was 
with this in mind that the foreman 
decided to draw up flow charts of 
the various operations in his depart- 
ment. 

To start, he selected a typical op- 
eration. In this case, he received a 
call that No. 5 machine was down. 
After examining it, he decided that 
a certain part would have to be turned 
out of shaft stock. He worked up a 
drawing of the part and gave it to 
one of the maintenance machinists. 

Then he sat back and watched 
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what happened, keeping track of each 
operation on a flow chart form (see 
Fig. 2 on page 9) and also made a 
rough sketch of the plant area (see 
Fig. 1, above). 

When the machinist received the 
drawing of the required part from the 
foreman, he realized he would need 
a one-foot piece of 3 15/15-inch- 
diameter shaft stock. He went to the 
dispatcher’s office (step 2 on Fig. 2, 
page 9), requested an order form 
for the shaft (step 3), received the 
order form (step 4), and returned to 
the machine shop (step 5). 

In filling in the flow process chart 
to cover these operations, all the fore- 
man did was put a dot inside the 





appropriate symbol describing the 
particular operation involved at each 
step. Step 2, for example (going 
to the dispatcher’s office), involved 
transportation, so a dot was placed 
in the appropriate symbol (in this 
case an arrow) and a line was drawn 
to connect step 1 with step 2. Step 3 
(requesting an order for the stock 
shaft) is an operation function, so 
a dot was placed in the symbol sig- 
nifying operation (in this case a 
circle), and then steps 2 and 3 were 
connected by a line. 

The foreman continued to keep 
track of each step involved in this 
job on his flow chart and also on 
the rough sketch of the plant area 
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(Fig. 1, page 8). He observed that 
after the machinist had returned to 
the machine shop with the order 
form, he rounded up three other men 
—another machinist and two machin- 
ists’ helpers—to give him a hand. They 
all helped pull a heavy hand truck 
out of the machine shop and around 
the building to the storage depart- 
ment. The truck was then pulled into 
the storage room, and a chain fall 
was secured to the desired piece of 
stock, which was lowered onto the 
hand truck. Then the four workers 
pulled the loaded truck back to the 
machine shop. 

The hand truck was then pulled 
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over to one of the saws .in the ma- 
chine shop, chain falls were attached, 
and the stock was lowered into place. 
At this point the three helpers were 
allowed to go back to their regular 
work. The job up to this point had 
taken about one hour—in addition to 
the time lost by the three helpers from 
their other jobs. 

As the next step in the operation, 
the machinist started the saw and 
cut off the one-foot piece of stock. 
This took about five minutes. He then 
rounded up his three helpers, who 
loaded the remaining stock on the 
hand truck and pulled it back to the 
storage area. The hand truck was then 
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returned to the machine shop, and 
all the men went back to work. The 
whole operation from start to finish 
took two hours. 

To find out how much this cost 
the company, the foreman estimated 
that an average of two operations of 
this kind was required each day. He 
computed the total on the basis of 
a six-day week for a four-week pe- 
riod. Wages of the men on the job 
were as follows: 

2 machinists at $2.50 per 

hour $5.00 per hour 
1 machinists’ helper, 1st 

class, at $2.125 per 

hour $2.125 per hour 
1 machinists’ helper, 3rd 

class, at $2.09 per 

hour . .$2.09 per hour 

Total cost _$9.215 per hour 

It took two hours to do the com- 
plete job, so the approximate total 
cost was $18.50 to cut a one-foot 
piece of shaft stock. Over the course 
of a month, the cost of this kind of 
operation would be $888, not includ- 
ing the effect on overtime or on jobs 
which were stopped each time helpers 
were needed on the hand truck. In 
addition to all this, there was the 
$100-an-hour downtime cost for the 
production machine that had to be 
repaired. 

By the time the job was completed, 
the foreman had filled in a total of 
42 different steps on his flow chart. 
All these various operations were re- 
quired to complete the simple task of 
cutting off a one-foot length of stock 
(step 23 on Fig. 2, page 9). 

In checking over his complete flow 
chart, the foreman was able to break 
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down the entire procedure as fol- 
lows: Of the total number of 42 steps 
that were necessary, 12 involved 
transportation, 5 were for delays, and 
25 were for operations when some- 
thing was being accomplished. 

Having made out his flow chart, 
the foreman’s job was only half done. 
So far all he had was a road map. 
Up to this point, the work was mostly 
mechanical — just filling in the flow 
chart form while observing the job 
routine. Next the foreman had to 
ask himself five questions about each 
step on the flow chart: 

1. What is its purpose? Why is it 
necessary? 

2. Where should it be done? Why 
should it be done there? 

3. When should it be done? Why 
then? 

4. Who should do it? Why? Could 
someone else do it better? 

5. What is the best way to do it? 

At any step in the job operation 
where the foreman was unable to give 
a logical answer to these questions, 
he put a check mark on the flow 
chart. This served to indicate places 
where the operation could be im- 
proved. 

In going over the completed flow 
chart, the paper-mill foreman found 
that the major problem was the time 
consumed by the roundabout method 


used to secure the shaft stock. He de- 
cided that the best way to solve the 
problem was to move one of the saws 
in the machine shop to the shaft stor- 
age area. 

The foreman made another sketch 
of the plant area with saw D in its 
new position (Fig. 3, page 10). Us- 
ing this sketch, he worked up another 
flow chart, marking in all the steps 
that would be required with the new 
arrangement. The new flow chart 
(Fig. 4, page 11) indicated that if 
the saw were moved near the stor- 
age area, only 14 steps would be 
necessary to cut the one-foot length 
of stock. In addition, no helpers 
would be needed, and the foreman 
estimated that the complete job could 
be handled in 20 minutes compared 
with the two hours previously re- 
quired. 

Again figuring two such operations 
per day during a six-day week, the 
total cost for a month would be 
around $40, a saving of about $848 
a month over the cost of the previous 
method. 

The advantage of using a flow 
process chart in this particular case 
is that it gave the foreman a chance 
to study the job step by step, and 
made it possible for him to see each 
detail in relation to whole job and 
to pick out the weak spots. @ 





Leaving business at the office sounds like a good rule, but it is one that can 
easily be carried too far because, to my mind, a man who intends to make 
a success should be collecting ideas and tips, and mapping out programs 
during every waking hour. Dismissing business after office hours has a nice 
sound, but I have found that often the business does not come back after 


the recess. 


—John H. Patterson, quoted in Forbes Magazine of Business and Finance 
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A effective management in arbitration 














Don't Be Afraid 
to Disagree 


By Paul R. Hays 


Arbitrations can’t be won by wishful 


thinking. It takes a sound case based on 
all the facts—good and bad 


AN arbitrator sometimes gets the 
idea that a foreman’s lot is not a 
happy one. In my experience fore- 
men have been on the receiving end 
of blows, kicks, and even bites, as 
well as an assortment of insults. In 
one rather special case, the foreman 
was a deaf-mute who claimed he had 
been insulted in sign language. The 
alleged insulter, who could talk and 
hear normally, protested he didn’t 
know sign language and his insult 
could only have come from a slip of 
the wrist. 

Sometimes, however, the foreman 
brings his troubles on himself—not 
by being tough or unreasonable but 
by being overanxious to please top 
management. 

In one case a worker had been dis- 
ciplined for being away from his 
bench. At the prearbitration confer- 


ence the foreman kept repeating, 
“Yes, yes, he wandered away from his 
bench eight or ten times a day.” 


Less than the truth 


At the actual hearing, the com- 
pany lawyer was taken aback to learn 
that during the period in question the 
floorman who ordinarily kept the op- 
erators supplied with materials had 
been temporarily assigned to cover 
some additional work. As a result, 
from time to time the workers had 
to leave their machines to get more 
stock. It also developed that the fore- 
man knew this. 

If the foreman had told his supe- 
riors all the facts at the prearbitra- 
tion conference, it might have been 
possible, from production records 
and from testimony by the floorman, 
to determine how many times the 
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operator had actually gone to get 
stock and how many times he had 
gone off on his own. As it was, the 
company wasn’t able to prove for cer- 
tain that any of the employee’s wan- 
derings were not on legitimate com- 
pany business. 

In another case, the union claimed 
that changes in an operation required 
a pay increase. The company claimed 
that although the changes led to in- 
creased production, they also made 
the operators’ job simpler and less 
demanding. 

What the foreman hadn’t bothered 
to tell management representatives at 
the prearbitration conference was 
that although the job was simpler 
in theory, in actual practice it was 
much harder, because in six months 
of operation the engineers hadn’t 
been able to iron out the kinks in 
the new machinery. 

On the witness stand the foreman 
had to admit that the lines were al- 
ways breaking, that the operators had 
to run up- and downstairs a dozen 
or more times a day to fix them, that 
the space in which they had to work 
was greatly reduced because of an 
engineering error in placement of one 
of the parts, and that in spite of sev- 
eral redesignings, the lighting system 
was still insufficient. At some vague 
future date all these things would no 
doubt get straightened out, but in the 


meantime the company was stuck 
with their story that the operation 
change had simplified the job. 


Causes and cures 


Why do foremen act this way? 
There are probably at least three 
reasons. First, in some cases, a fore- 
man may not understand what higher 
levels of management want and ex- 
pect from him. He may believe, as 
many a witness in a civil and criminal 
case does, that the lawyers only want 
to hear “good” things about the case 
in question. Actually, of course, every 
lawyer and every company is chiefly 
interested in a winning case, not a 
“good” one. The more facts the fore- 
man can supply his management 
with at the prearbitration conference, 
whether they are favorable or not fa- 
vorable to the case, the better position 
the company will be in to deal with 
them when they inevitably crop up 
in the testimony. 

Second, some foremen may not 
have a complete grasp of their super- 
visory responsibilities. They may be- 
lieve they should take management’s 
side regardless of all the facts in the 
case. No matter how closely inte- 
grated a member of management a 
supervisor may be, he is also the only 
direct spokesman in management for 
the workers’ point of view:. H+ should 
make every effort to see their side 
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of the picture and to present it as 
accurately and fairly to the company 
as possible. 


Too agreeable 


Third, it is possible that some men 
just like to be agreeable. It is often 
easier and pleasanter to say yes to 
one’s boss than to say no. But in the 
long run the man most liked and 
respected by both superiors and sub- 
ordinates is the man who has learned 
to take a stand that may be momen- 


tarily unpopular but that does justice 
to all the facts on hand regarding the 
case. 

It is perfectly natural for a fore- 
man to want to be agreeable and to 
be anxious to help the company’s 
case. But if proper records have been 
kept, if all available facts have been 
assembled, and it then appears that 
disagreement is advisable, the fore- 
man should speak up in no uncertain 
terms. His disagreement may win the 
case! @ 





Tomorrow’s Wonder World 


In many ways you and I, in our lifetime, have experienced a greater 
advance in our material standard of living than has occurred in all the 
centuries that have gone before. But many say we “ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
Articles have been written lately, some sounding like science fiction, that 
describe the brave new world of the future. 

It is said that the average American of 1975 will enjoy a $10,000 income. 
He will live in a pastoral-type community development, many miles away 
from the place he works, and probably journey to and fro by helicopter or, 
if he is less fortunate, probably in a helicopter pool! Hourly wages will have 
been eliminated. Everybody will be on a salary. The four-day week will be 
an accomplished fact. Men will start to work late in youth, and retirement 
will come early. There will be leisure for travel and partial-payment plans 
to make it possible for all, and the travel may include space-ship trips via 
convenient satellite stations. 

Developments in mechanization will have eliminated heavy labor jobs. 
The white shirt won’t be a means of distinction between classes of workers; 
in fact, the blue shirt may be reserved as the exclusive badge of the television 
performer. 

However (and into such a pleasant reverie I hate to toss some caution), this 
abundant future, though it may be within our grasp, will not be won unless 
we are well enough aware of the implications of our actions today. We must 
move carefully. We cannot afford to make mistakes. The margin for error is 
small. Men, management, and the economy must have resiliency even yet 


unknown. 
—Robert C. Hendon, in AMA’s Personnel Series No. 164 





The responsibility of managers throughout the world is to recognize the 
fact that people are the key to all progress and that people are dynamic, not 
static forces. As such, they can be counted upon to change constantly and, 
at times, become difficult. But we must never lose our faith in them. This 
requires humility, tolerance, and, most important of all, understanding. 

—Saul M. Silverstein, in AMA’s Office Management Series No. 139 
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Put it to work 





William E. Bright, Jr. 


Underneath their differences, all men 


share certain needs. A supervisor who 


satisfies them will increase production 


H™ many times have you heard 
the phrase “People are differ- 
ent”? Most of you will probably say 
too many. But it’s still true. For in- 
stance, you probably have employees 
who react well to sharp criticism. At 
the other extreme are the employees 
who freeze up at the same rebuke. 
You can probably think of dozens of 
other ways in which people differ. 
But in recognizing this, don’t over- 
look the equally important fact that 
all men are alike, too. How many 
men resent their supervisor’s paying 
them an honest compliment? What 
man would stay on the job if his boss 
and the other workers made it clear 
he wasn’t wanted? How many sug- 
gestions come from a department 
where the supervisor never gives 
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credit or praise for workers’ ideas? 
Probably not many. So individual 
differences are not the whole story. 
Equally significant are certain needs 
we all share. A supervisor can do 
much to increase his department’s 
productivity if he understands these 
needs and helps to satisfy them. 
Before a supervisor can motivate 
his men by satisfying these basic 
needs, he must have the right attitude 
toward them. Some companies make 
surveys of workers’ opinions. These 
show how vital a supervisor’s atti- 
tudes toward his people are in deter- 
mining their productivity. Even with- 
out such surveys there’s an easy way 
to discover employees’ attitudes. 
Instead of asking employees what 
they think of you, ask yourself what 








you think of the people who report 
to you. Tabulate your opinions of all 
your men. Then study them carefully 
—because they will accurately reflect 
the opinions your people have of you. 

Attitudes come first, and if a su- 
pervisor has confidence in the inten- 
tions and capabilities of his men, he 
is ready to apply his motive power. 
What is motive power? Simply an 
organized approach to meet basic 
human needs, thus allowing an indi- 
vidual to expend his natural energies 
on constructive effort. If a supervisor 
is aware both of his workers’ individ- 
uality and of the basic human needs 
they share with him, he can make 
his motive power work wonders in 
expanding their productivity and 
growth. 


Well-adjusted loafers 


Many supervisory development 
programs have seemed to aim at re- 
lieving all of the frustrations in a 
work environment, thus, theoretical- 
ly, allowing the employee to devote 
all of his energy to constructive ef- 
fort. But the mental picture this pre- 
sents to me is of a relaxed, happy, 
and carefree loafer — well-adjusted 
seemingly, but to rest rather than to 
work. 

It doesn’t explain the hard-work- 
ing, cooperatively aggressive em- 
ployee who so frequently gets ahead. 


For this man is never contented. No 
matter how far he goes, a wholesome 
kind of dissatisfaction or frustration 
is always present in his thinking. 

Dr. A. H. Maslow, of Brandeis 
University, has some interesting ex- 
planations to offer about this seem- 
ing contradiction. He suggests that 
our basic human needs occur in an 
orderly, predictable progression. As 
soon as one need is satisfied, another 
takes its place. 

No one would expect a starving 
man to fall in love. Neither is it rea- 
sonable to expect an employee with 
no sense of belonging to his depart- 
ment’s team to feel a strong urge to 
do creative work. 

Our on-the-job needs usually ap- 
pear somewhat in this order: the need 
for security, for recognition, for a 
sense of belonging, for the feeling 
of doing worthwhile work. As long 
as these are unsatisfied, they control 
an employee’s attitude and behavior. 

Unsatisfied, they breed behavior 
that is in conflict with the goals of 
the organization in which he works. 
Have you known men who showed 
a perverse delight in jamming the 
assembly line? Who seemed incap- 
able of obeying orders? Who took 
pride in breaking safety rules? 

Such men have not yet been able 
to satisfy their basic needs. Perhaps 
they lack a sense of belonging to the 
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group; perhaps they feel this is the 
only way to get personal attention. 
If such men are placed under a super- 
visor who can satisfy these needs— 
who can make them feel a part of 
the team, feel that their efforts are 
recognized and appreciated — would 
all their frustrations disappear? On 
the contrary, new ones would prob- 
ably take their place. Thus when an 
employee begins to feel secure, is 
recognized for his individual merit, 
belongs to the team, and knows that 
his work is worthwhile, he is likely to 
experience an overpowering urge to 
move upward in the organization. 


Never satisfied 


When his climb has begun, still 
other interests can be expected to 
emerge, each in turn motivating his 
behavior. He may find that status 
symbols—like his place in the parking 
lot, the executives who talk with him, 
his office space and furnishings, and 
others — begin to assume increasing 
importance for him. He may even 
feel the desire to do original work. 
And these impulses become part of 
a motive power that moves him 
toward the top of the organization. 

“Where there is life there is hope” 

could well be paraphrased to read: 
“Where there is life there is growth— 
a continuing desire for new experi- 
ence.” 
The significance of this for the 
supervisor and his company lies in 
the fact that when needs lower in 
the scale are satisfied, other needs 
assume control—and these needs usu- 
ally prompt behavior very much in 
accord with company objectives. 
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This man-on-the-move never set- 
tles down to a nonproductive con- 
tentment with things as they are. He 
keeps on being frustrated, but in a 
manner that is now useful to himself 
and his employer. 


Using motive power 


How can a supervisor put this idea 
to work increasing the productivity 
and development of his men? 

First, it is only fair to admit some 
limitations. The supervisor does not 
control all of the work environment. 
The company’s philosophy of opera- 
tion, attitude toward employees, prac- 
tice of delegation, communications, 
personnel promotion policies, and 
many other factors all influence his 
ability to motivate his men. 

In most instances I have observed, 
however, a supervisor can make some 
constructive use of motive power. Re- 
gardless of the whole environment, 
he can, among the members of his 
own team, put motive power to work. 

There should be a legend about a 
supervisor who said, one day in a 
meeting on performance appraisal, “I 
know my men so well they could 
never surprise me. Why, I know every 
man like a brother. This stuff about 
rating performance on a sheet of 
paper—I don’t need it at all, the way 
I know my men.” 

And the next day his wife, whom 
he also knew quite well, I suppose, 
ran away with her husband’s brother. 

It is so difficult ever to understand 
the whole individual personality that 
a supervisor is often better off to 
focus his attention upon an em- 
ployee’s work. Here is something it 











is his duty to understand and meas- 
ure. 

When you honestly praise a man 
for specific merit, you help to satisfy 
his need for recognition. Arranging 
for a raise he both needs and deserves 
will help provide him with economic 
security. If you explain what his work 
accomplishes, how it relates to the 
other operations of the company, he 
will see the importance of what he 
does. Discipline that is firm but fair 
makes him feel socially secure. When 
you are impartially friendly, he can 
see that he belongs. These acts all 
help to satisfy basic human needs— 
the more elemental needs which if 
left unsatisfied breed destructive frus- 
trations. 

While always reserving your right 
to make decisions, you can ask ad- 
vice of your men. Whether done pri- 
vately or in meetings, seeking their 
counsel helps to motivate them to im- 
proved performance. 

Will consulting them make you lose 
their respect? Does it destroy essen- 
tial discipline? A supervisor who is 
worthy of his position need have no 


fear of losing the respect of his men 
by taking them into his confidence 
and asking their help with his prob- 
lems. He will have easier going when 
his men begin to feel that his prob- 
lems are also theirs. 

This does not seem very new or 
complicated, does it? There is no rea- 
son why it should. Good supervisors 
the world over have been doing these 
things for years. 

However, we can probably do our 
job even more effectively if we occa- 
sionally stop and review the needs 
common to all of us: First, a man 
must feel secure; next, he must feel 
that he is recognized as an individual; 
third, he must feel that he belongs 
to his group; and lastly he must feel 
that his work is worthwhile. When 
a supervisor is able to satisfy each 
of these basic needs, his workers will 
then be ready to develop higher-level 
needs of their own, and these needs 
— for more responsibility, fer more 
original work, etc.—can be invaluable 
to the employee, the supervisor’s de- 
partment, and to the company as a 
whole. @ 





Electronics a Morale Booster 


From the employee point of view, electronics can really prove to be a 
morale booster. Not only will electronics take the routine drudgery out of 
data processing, but it will free employees for more interesting, creative jobs. 
Instead of being faced each day with mountains of monotonous, time-con- 
suming handling operations, employees will now be able to turn to more 
rewarding types of endeavor. And since it is predicted that there will be a 
shortage of personnel in the next 10 years, we must conserve our available 
clerical manpower. Electronics will reduce our monotonous jobs but not 
necessarily our manpower requirements. These are all morale factors which 
we should not overlook in presenting our electronics plans to employees. 

—Ralph A. Martin, in AMA’s Office Management Series, Number 140 











EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the story of a foreman who seemed to have 
everything. He impressed management so favorably that he was 
promoted to general foreman. Then his troubles began—he couldn't 
handle paperwork. Although he has a good job, he's missed out on 
further promotions because he doesn't know how to use reports 


and records effectively. 


The material in this article is reprinted from one of Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company’s series of booklets, ‘‘Modern 
Pullman-Standard Management Methods." 


_ BENTLEY — “Big Jim” to his 
friends — started in as a riveter. 
During the succeeding years, he was 
considered one of the best carbuilders 
in the business. He knew railroad car- 
building from the inside out and he 
could do any operation as well as 
any man, if not better. Big Jim had 
the friendship and respect of every- 
one. He was as square and likable a 
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man as ever built a railroad car. Quite 
a few predicted that he would eventu- 
ally become superintendent of the 
plant. 

At the beginning of World War II, 
Jim was made a foreman in one of 
our plants making shell casings. He 
went into his job with enthusiasm, 
and when the production kinks were 
ironed out, he devoted almost all his 








attention to maintaining his working 
force. Jim’s fairness and friendliness 
did that job for him so well that he 
was eventually promoted to general 
foreman in one of the car plants. 

As production got started on the 
first few lots, his department became 
the sore thumb of the plant. When- 
ever a lot was held up, the reason 
could usually be traced to Big Jim’s 
department. “Jim,” the superinten- 
dent would say, “you were scheduled 
to get these cars out of your depart- 
ment last week. What’s wrong?” The 
reason, it developed, was that Jim 
was giving his whole attention to 
some other job that was supposed to 
have been out of his department a 
week before. His rushing around 
nervously to straighten things out was 
earning him the name of “Jumpy 
Jim.” 

In his desire to catch up with pro- 
duction, Jim redoubled his efforts. 
He hopped from one corner of his 
department to the other, trying to 
cover many details at once. About 
the time he thought he had produc- 
tion up to the work schedule, he 
would be in for a session on costs. 
His department was either using too 
many tools or supplies or he had too 
many men on the rolls for the amount 
of work they were turning out. He 
would be shown a total cost of shop 
supplies for his department that was 
out of all proportion to the work 
going through at that time. 

In order to explain why it was so 
high, Jim would say, “Let’s see, there 
were some extra drills on the Santa 
Fe lot, but that was last month, wasn’t 
it?” Then he would guess some more 


and give up. For a month after, he 
would investigate every expenditure, 
but meanwhile the production sched- 
ule was thrown out of line and he 
would be back on the merry-go- 
round. 

He blamed all his troubles on the 
newness of each lot. “If they’d settle 
down to one specification and one 
kind of car, we wouldn’t have all 
these changes. They’re confusing.” 


He had to be told 


Jim’s superintendent saw the diffi- 
culties in a different light. “Jim,” he 
said, “the difference between lots 
does make our job tougher. You re- 
member that when we were mass- 
producing during the war, the job 
was laid out once and we followed 
that pattern. The supervisor’s prob- 
lem was entirely different. 

“Now we’re doing work that re- 
quires changes, and they bring out 
your weakness. It comes down to 
this: except when I give you explicit 
instructions on how to run your job, 
or someone else sees a warning sig- 
nal and helps you out, you’re running 
your department without aim or pur- 
pose. You go around in circles in- 
stead of sticking to a straight line, 
and your results show it. You need 
a better sense of direction and con- 
trol, and the only way to get sighted 
on your target properly is to have a 
basis for direction and control. What 
I mean, Jim, is that you'll have to 
learn to interpret your daily reports, 
your schedules, and your charts, and 
be guided by the story they tell. 

“That’s how I know what should 
have my attention. The reason I’ve 
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called you in is because these reports 
here show me the confusion you’re 
involved in. If you made proper use 
of your reports, you could spot 
trouble before it happens, and inci- 
dentally, you wouldn’t have me over 
here on emergency calls every few 
days. The time when you should have 
learned all this was when you first 
became a supervisor, and you should 
have been applying these principles 
ever since.” 


No time for paperwork 


Jim didn’t say anything, but he 
asked himself, “Why should I get in- 
volved in a load of red tape? I’m no 
clerk. I haven’t time to study reports. 
What’s a general foreman’s job com- 
ing to, anyway?” 

Nevertheless, Jim told Burns, his 
assistant, what the superintendent 
had said. Burns suggested that he be 
given a chance to see what he could 
do about lining things up in their de- 
partment. Jim readily agreed, glad to 
get the job off his own hands. 

Burns started to dig into his new 
assignment. He made a study of each 
report that came into or went out of 
the department, trying in each case to 
determine the purpose for which it 
was intended and what use he could 
make of it. What he didn’t learn 
through his own study, he found out 
from those who did know. 

He also looked into the kind of 
reports and records kept by other 
departments. He developed a simple 
plan that enabled him to see at a 
glance how the work was progressing 
on each lot and which operations 
were not running according to sched- 
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ule. He could spot labor costs run- 
ning higher than they should while 
there was still time to do something. 
He had a production operating board 
that showed him the location of his 
work, a chart that gave him overhead 
cost figures as they accumulated—all 
resulting in a saving of time for him- 
self and the rest of supervision. 
Unconsciously, Burns was acquir- 
ing the sense of direction and control 
that the general foreman lacked. In 
a short time, he was pointing the way 
for Bentley. “There are nine men on 
that roof job. We’d better find out 
why,” he would report. Big Jim was 
soon ahead of the job and knew 
“why” before things grew hopelessly 
confused. He acted on Burns’s sug- 
gestions and came back for more. 
In a few months there was a no- 
ticeable improvement in Big Jim’s 
department. Jim was aware of it and 
knew that Burns was responsible for 
the infrequency of emergencies and 
the elimination of confusion. Every- 
one in the department seemed to get 
the idea that he knew where he was 
going and lost no time getting there. 


Relied on his assistant 


Bentley slipped easily into the 
habit of relying on Burns to keep 
himself aimed right. Burns was doing 
the planning or the scheduling of 
shop operations in accordance with 
predetermined schedules, manpower 
allowance, and direct labor allow- 
ance, and analyzing the actual results 
of shop operations as they occurred 
and appeared on his various control 
boards, charts, and records. From his 
study of these charts and records, 








Burns was able to pick out those con- 
ditions that required correction and 
keep Bentley promptly advised. 

Bentley, on the other hand, with 
his know-how, energy, and ability to 
handle men, gave the orders and was 
still in charge. Under this combina- 
tion, the department soon functioned 
as smoothly as a well-oiled machine. 
Production was on schedule, mate- 
rials were located in their proper 
places, and costs were very well con- 
trolled. 


Jim wasn’t promoted 


Then one day Jim got a jolt. Burns 
was promoted. Jim had never con- 
sidered this possibility. He was 


pleased to see Burns’s ability recog- 
nized and no one was more sincere 
in his congratulations, but he won- 
dered where he was going to find 
somebody to fill Burns’s place. He 
didn’t care to be put back in the old 
uncomfortable position of being 
called Jumpy Jim again. 

Fortunately for everyone, Burns 
had been bringing a man along, and 
this understudy was able to take over 
without a hitch. The same situation 
arose again when the second assist- 
ant was promoted, but Bentley was 
saved again by the assistant’s fore- 
sight in developing an understudy 
who could take his place in case he 
was promoted. 
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“We frown on clock-watching in this firm, Wilkins!” 








You would have thought that the 
promotion of his assistants would 
have taught Jim to appreciate the im- 
portance of the purpose and use of 
the reports and cost records in his 
own department. Somehow, it never 
had quite that effect. Jim feared the 
cure more than the disease and would 
never dig into what he considered the 
“clerical” part of the job. 

Jim is still getting along with his 
outstanding traits of fairness and en- 
ergy and his ability to handle men. 
However, Jim will undoubtedly re- 
tire at his present level, and predic- 
tions of his rise to superintendent are 
heard no more. 


Reports are important 


Jim’s primary difficulty was his in- 
ability to see the job as a whole, and 
he was consequently handicapped in 
handling his job intelligently. For, as 
has been shown, the effective use and 
understanding of his daily reports 
and records were necessary as a 
guide that he might promptly and in- 
telligently direct his efforts where 
needed. 

The truth of these statements is 
demonstrated by how well Bentley 
made out when he was given direc- 
tions, and how futile his efforts were 
when he operated entirely on mem- 
ory and appearances. These were 
poor substitutes for reports on low 
earnings, reports on material deliv- 
ery, and the boards and charts that 
point out delays and troubles before 
they stop the whole department. Un- 
derstanding and using complete and 
full information, or failing to do so, 
can often determine a man’s success 
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or failure as a supervisor in a modern 
industrial plant. 

It is not hard to understand why 
so many men fail to see the value of 
reports and records. One reason is 
that the shop supervisor has so many 
other things to keep him busy. Every 
day he deals with tangibles — with 
men, with machinery, and with ma- 
terials. 

There is no denying that to the 
“practical” man, a piece of paper 
with some figures on it seems a trivial 
and uninteresting thing. Because 
most supervisors are continually on 
the move, there is little wonder they 
find it difficult to schedule enough 
time to master the details of what 
they regard as something entirely out 
of their province. 

The up-and-coming supervisor, 
however, knows that using reports, 
charts, and records is a big part of 
his job. He tackles them perhaps un- 
willingly at first, then with interest, 
finally with full appreciation of their 
value. He soon discovers that they 
add knowledge and understanding to 
his job. It’s a bit like learning a new 
language. It’s no fun at first, but if 
you are going to find your way 
around a country, you ought to know 
the language of its inhabitants. 

Once a supervisor finds how much 
time he saves by concentrating his 
attention on problem situations in- 
stead of wasting his energy on hap- 
hazard checking, he is forever sold 
on the value of reports, records, and 
charts. He should use these aids to 
relieve the pressure of emergencies, 
and as a means of foreseeing and 
avoiding production difficulties. 


FOREMAN and STEWARD... 
OPPONENTS or a TEAM? 





By Oscar Dull, Jr. 





Here’s an analysis of one of the 


touchiest relationships in industry 


by a man with broad union experience 


SOUND foreman-steward relation- 
ship is one of the most important 
and, all to often, one of the most 
neglected areas in industry today. 
On the surface, the foreman and 
steward may appear to have different 
axes to grind, but in the long run both 
will operate more effectively if they 
can operate as a team. It is probably 
wishful thinking to expect peace and 
harmony to prevail all the time, even 
when both have the best of inten- 
tions. But mutual respect and cooper- 
ation can go a long way to help. 
For example, the contract at one 


plant calls for equal distribution of 
overtime within job classifications. 
The finished stores department is di- 
vided into two areas—one servicing 
proprietary products, the other de- 
fense-contract products. 

John Martin, the foreman in one 
section, keeps his overtime records 
on a chart pasted on the wall. When 
he needs overtime, he calls the stew- 
ard, checks the chart, and they jointly 
select the men to work. The result— 
never a problem on overtime. The 
chart is available to everyone. The 
steward is consulted before the men 
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are scheduled, and both he and they 
know that everyone is getting a fair 
deal. 

George Tucker, the other foreman, 
had quite a different approach. He 
felt that since he was in charge of his 
department, he was quite competent 
to handle everything himself. He 
kept his overtime records locked in 
his desk (although they were avail- 
able on request), and he scheduled 
all overtime himself. As a result, his 
men were usually unsure how they 
stood, they were less cooperative 
when asked to work overtime, and 
the steward was kept busy asking to 
see the overtime chart and keeping 
the men satisfied. 

After trying to get George to work 
the same way as John, the steward 
asked the help of the chief steward. 
He, after a few fruitless sessions with 
George, asked the personnel director 
to intervene. 

A short joint discussion proved 
that George was actually willing to 
work in the same way as John. His 
original operating methods were due 
to a fear of being wrong. What he 
overlooked was the fact that he was 
being paid to manage effectively, and 
not just to be right. The basic ques- 
tion was not who was right but what 
was right. 


Turnover and grievances 


Discipline is another area that re- 


quires cooperation between foreman 
and steward. Jerry Lynch was a good 
foreman. He met his schedules and 
maintained good quality within his 
cost forecast. However, he did have 
a fairly high employee turnover and 
more than his share of grievances. 
Jerry believed in management — the 
right to manage. He felt that unions 
had to be given some grudging rec- 
ognition but kept in their place. 

Jerry was sure of his ground. If 
one of his men did something wrong, 
he gave him a good going over. They 
were well paid and should do good 
work in satisfactory quantities. They 
had no right to be late, absent, a bit 
slow some days. He could see no rea- 
son for talking matters over with the 
steward. It was Jerry’s department 
and he’d run it. He did, too, until his 
boss began to question his high turn- 
over and grievance rates. 

After some common-sense coun- 
seling on the boss’s part, Jerry began 
to see the light. He realized that per- 
haps a partnership could accomplish 
some things that a one-man rule 
could not. Gradually, Jerry began 
working with his steward. When a 
man began to slip he talked with him 
instead of browbeating him. He also 
talked it over with his steward. If 
further warnings or discipline be- 
came necessary, the steward was told 
what was going to happen and why, 
and then sat in on the discussion. 
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After a while, the department ran 
better, with less tension. Jerry was 
surprised to find his job was easier, 
too. Through understanding, commu- 
nication, and cooperation he had 
achieved goals that had been un- 
reachable singlehanded. 


Checklist for cooperation 


Following are some of the specific 
ways both the foreman and steward 
can improve their relationship. 

The foreman should: 

Recognize that‘his steward reflects 
the dissatisfaction of the people he 
represents. This is a trust vested in 
him, and does not necessarilv reflect 
his own personal feelings. 

Realize that the steward needs a 
reasonable amount of time to per- 
form his duties effectively. 

Accept responsibility for effective 
communication. He must keep his 


steward aware of changes in produc- 
tion schedules, quality requirements, 
contemplated overtime, and pro- 
posed layoffs. 

Enlist the steward’s cooperation in 
handling tardiness and attendance 
problems. 

Make the steward a departmental 
safety man. Once sold on the value of 
sound safety principles and proced- 
ures, the steward can be invaluable 
in keeping his fellow workers in line. 

Know his labor agreement and be 
sure both he and his steward accept 
the same interpretation of it. 

Have a reasonable understanding 
of basic economics, which he can 
pass on to the steward and with him 
broaden the workers’ understanding 
of the things the company must do 
to operate efficiently. 

The foreman has a right to expect 
his steward to: 
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“He wants to see you about a new bonding compound.” 
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Become interested in the things his 
foreman must do to effectively per- 
form his duties. 

Understand that everyone should 
be at work on time and give a fair 
day’s work for the wages paid. 

Know that production schedules 
can’t be made and delivery promises 
met if absenteeism is not controlled. 

Keep petty issues to a minimum. 

Be able and willing to advise em- 


Be alert to spot trouble in its early 
stages and enlist his foreman’s sup- 
port and assistance in controlling it. 

Be aware that he is being paid to 
work and keep his union activities at 
a reasonable level. 

Back his foreman when the latter 
is right. 

The foreman can’t expect these 
qualities to develop overnight. They 
will come about gradually only if the 





foreman makes a sincere and contin- 
uing effort to develop his steward as 
a working partner. @ 


ployees when they are wrong as well 
as to vigorously pursue their just 
complaints. 





What Foremen and Stewards Think of Each Other 


At a medium-sized machine tool plant in New Jersey plagued with friction 
between foremen and stewards, Professor Harry C. Bredemeier, sociologist 
at Rutgers University’s Institute of Management and Labor Relations, con- 
ducted a survey. Results showed that stewards “usually” thought: 
@ If foremen did their job right, the steward would have less to do. 
e@ Foremen get irritated when they see stewards conducting union business 
throughout the plant. 
e By representing the men’s interests, stewards help keep up morale and 
thereby help productivity. 
@ Production would probably be higher if stewards didn’t keep an eye out 
for workers’ rights. 

On the other hand, foremen “usually” thought: 
e@ Stewards and foremen have different and equally important cooperative 
jobs to do. The foreman should be the production man; the steward should 
keep up morale by protecting the men’s interests. 
e@ The foreman’s duty is to get out as much production as possible as effi- 
ciently as possible. 
@ Foremen are more interested in the company’s welfare than are stewards. 


The stewards apparently had difficulty achieving a balance between their 
authoritative positions in the union and their subordinate status as employees. 
On the one hand, the stewards seemed to believe they helped production by 
keeping up the men’s morale and protecting their welfare; but at the same 
time, they thought production might have been higher had they not had to 
keep such a constant vigil over the men’s “rights.” 

They also were apparently uneasy about bucking the foreman’s authority 
and compensated for this by being overaggressive. This aggressiveness seemed 
to come in part from the stewards’ wish that the foreman would take over 
some of their duties—a desire that was inevitably frustrated. 
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STIMULATING 
DEVELOPMENT 


By K. W. Reinhardt 


A supervisor’s job description usually mentions 
the training and development of his employees. 
The question is: Must you wait to be spoon-fed 

a program? The author doesn’t think so 


fs ERICANS have always been proud 
to point out the man who “raised 
himself by his bootstraps.” We like 
to think of ourselves as a country full 
of men who think big and climb high 
—and mostly through sheer natural 
ability. 

But if you study the life story of 
any one of the American “bootstrap” 
heroes, you find that somewhere 
along the line he received some ef- 
fective guidance and counseling 


which he learned well, then used to 
further his progress. Supervisors 
come into this picture in a double 
role: providing the guidance and 
counseling for the people they super- 
vise, and using the same principles 
to develop themselves. 

Any time a job description is writ- 
ten on a supervisor’s position, there 


_is almost always mention of the train- 


ing and development of employees. 
But some supervisors may wonder 
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when someone is going to do some- 
thing about it. The emphasis placed 
on training and personnel develop- 
ment by higher levels of management 
may have led them to feel that people 
up the line should initiate a program 
and spoon-feed the development 
“stuff” down the line. 

Such supervisors may be overlook- 
ing the opportunities at hand for de- 
veloping their own people. By wait- 
ing for a program, they may be selling 
short the value of their own self-re- 
liance and initiative. 

What methods and practices can 
a supervisor use to develop subordi- 
nates on his own initiative? Many 
of the methods are just common sense 
about people, but used wisely, they 
provide a flexible and informal opera- 
tion that can be used right in the 
work situation. 


Creating a good climate 


A palm tree can’t be grown in the 
Arctic, and an employee can’t de- 
velop to his fullest capacity unless 
the work situation is one that will 
stimulate growth. A supervisor can 
do a lot to create this climate or at- 
mosphere. 

One way of doing this is to recog- 
nize realistically each employee as 
an individual and not to think of 
employees as a group. Each one has 


separate and distinct characteristics, 
personality, and needs, and these in- 
dividual differences should be kept in 
mind and used to mutual advantage. 

Another important factor is the 
creation of the proper relationship 
between the individual and his super- 
visor. A supervisor can build this re- 
lationship by creating an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence, showing a per- 
missive attitude, and setting a good 
example himself. Part of this relation- 
ship is the recognition and credit 
given to individuals for accomplish- 
ments and the right of the individual 
to make an occasional mistake with- 
out receiving unreasonable criticism. 

Tom Welch’s experience is typical. 
Tom was shipping foreman and had 
never appeared to be more than an 
average guy doing an average job. 
That was until Sam Ryder became 
general foreman of packaging and 
shipping. Sam made it a point to visit 
with Tom out on the shipping plat- 
form to talk over Tom’s problems. 
Tom had some good ideas, but no 
one had taken time to listen to them 
in the past, or if they did, he was 
almost always held back from trying 
a new idea. 

During the discussions, Sam satis- 
fied himself that Tom’s ideas were 
reasonable and encouraged him to 
put them to work. When the super- 
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intendent made his inspection trips, 
Sam made sure Tom got the credit for 
the improvements when he pointed 
them out. Not all of Tom’s ideas 
clicked, but enough did so that he 
had a good batting average. His bat- 
ting average is improving, too, and 
he’s now studying up on materials 
handling since he has had a chance 
to put his ideas to work. 

If an employee is not interested 
in his own development and doesn’t 
want to progress, little can be done; 
but the supervisor can go a long way 
in creating that desire for progress 
in the people who report to him. 


Providing opportunities 


Delegating responsibility is one of 
the most effective ways of providing 
opportunities for employees to show 
what they can do. The sink-or-swim 
approach, in which the employee is 
given a job and cut loose to do it, 
is not always the best method. Some 
supervisors have found it better to 
provide the employee with help and 
guidance on how to do the job, based 
on the best experience of others. 
They don’t, however, do the job for 
the employee by making him check 
back for approval on everything he 
does. 

In one instance, expansion of plant 
facilities of an organization put a 
tremendous load on the engineering 
staff. There weren’t enough qualified 
project men to handle the job, but 
a few junior engineers looked good. 
After some hesitation, the chief en- 
gineer assigned the construction of a 
water-treating plant for the power- 
house to a youngster with only three 


years’ experience. It was a big chal- 
lenge for the young man, but he con- 
ferred with his boss frequently during 
the course of construction. Actually, 
with a minimum of guidance, he 
“outdid” himself. The project was 
finished in time and didn’t overrun 
the appropriation. Result: the young 
engineer is scheduled for the next 
boiler addition to the powerhouse. 

Most individuals show their best 
abilities when they have full responsi- 
bility on an assignment. When he gets 
full responsibility, something changes 
in a man. He has to use his own judg- 
ment and capabilities. He has to make 
a go of it because only he is account- 
able. Unless it is quite obvious that 
it should not be done, an employee 
should be given a chance to prove 
that he can carry a greater responsi- 
bility. 

In addition to delegation of re- 
sponsibility, participation in policy 
development and administration of 
policy provides employees with the 
opportunity to perform and stretch 
their wings. Special study or project 
assignments, either within or outside 
an employee’s regular scope of work, 
also provide useful development op- 
portunities. 


Setting high work standards 


Employees naturally tend to go 
along with the boss’s idea of what 
is important. So it’s up to the boss 
to advise the employee of the scope 
of his job and let him know what’s 
expected of him. 

There have been supervisors who 
didn’t seem popular at the time but 
who were known, nevertheless, for 
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the highly qualified employees they 
turned out. Before an employee can 
be expected to perform his best, he 
has to be shown the way the job 
should be done and, just as impor- 
tant, why it should be done that way. 


Sizing up employees 


To do an effective development 
job, the supervisor should keep tabs 
on each man and determine his de- 
velopment needs. All people are con- 
stantly appraising each other, whether 
subordinate, superior, or associate. 
But these momentary appraisals are 
only fragments of the whole picture. 
This jigsaw puzzle of appraisals 
should be put together occasionally 
to find where constructive, directed 
guidance is needed. 

A full-scale appraisal procedure 
involving an elaborate sizing up of 
everybody in the organization isn’t 
necessary. All that is needed is a 
quiet, uninterrupted review by the 
supervisor of each man with respect 
to his performance, strengths and 
weaknesses, and development. The 
review should take into consideration 
the full man and his past performance 
rather than just the immediate pic- 
ture. 

An example of this review pro- 
cedure is the story of Dorothy Hart. 
Dorothy had been a stenographer for 
two years before Chris Duncan be- 
came office manager. During that 
time her performance had appeared 
to be poor. She didn’t get work out 
on time, she was absent more than 
the other girls, and her accuracy was 
below par. The former office man- 
ager had seriously thought of dis- 
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charging her on several occasions. 

Chris was advised of Dorothy’s 
record, but decided to look into the 
matter himself. He observed her 
work, talked to the men she was 
working for, and discussed her with 
the stenographic group leader. From 
this he was able to put together a 
picture of her performance, which he 
discussed with her. 

He learned that she had some good 
reasons for her apparently poor per- 
formance. Under the former setup, 
she had been trying to serve too many 
men, and the work piled up so high 
sometimes that she couldn’t keep up 
with it. She had never been given a 
chance to discuss some of the other 
criticisms and told Chris she appre- 
ciated the opportunity to tell her side 
of the story. 

Chris devoted more time to the 
problem, holding follow-up discus- 
sions with Dorothy and coaching her. 
Finally, she was promoted. She is 
now secretary to the former office 
manager, and he admits that she is 
doing a good job. 

A supervisor’s taking an interest 
like this in an employee’s progress 
is one of the most effective ways of 
strengthening his personnel. 


Counseling and coaching 


Effective counseling and coaching 
are techniques long used by good 
supervisors in the everyday handling 
of affairs. Informal discussion, out- 
line of work assignments, construc- 
tive criticism, and recognition of ac- 
complishments are all part of the 
counseling technique. The counseling 
and coaching depend to a large de- 








gree on the ability of the supervisor 
and employee to communicate with 
each other. 

Communication is not just the 
process of being able to impart in- 
formation to another person. Com- 
munication has to be a two-way 
street. As such, it’s the best way to 
understand an individual, his strong 
views, his attitudes, his prejudices, or 
his broadmindedness. By understand- 
ing these things, a supervisor can get 
some idea of how an employee will 
react in a given situation. 

In counseling, a supervisor should 
discuss the areas where the employee 
is strong and point out where im- 
provements could be made. He 
should also outline the steps he is 


taking, or things he will keep in mind 
to help the employee develop. The 
supervisor should also give advice 
on steps the employee could take to 
add to the development on his own. 


The five approaches 


Briefly, in summary, the five basic 
approaches to developing employees 
are: 1) Create a work situation that 
will stimulate growth. 2) Provide op- 
portunities for employees to perform. 
3) Set high standards of performance. 
4) Periodically review each employ- 
ee’s performance. 5) Provide effec- 
tive counseling and coaching. They 
are tools that are available to super- 
visors on all levels and can be used 
in a variety of ways. @ 











PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS! 

















“The company acts so huffy about it, it’s 
getting so I hate to have an accident.” 
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e one of the popular national maga- 

zines there appeared recently a 
cartoon that showed an exasperated 
business executive blasting two quak- 
ing subordinates: “I don’t want you 
to come to me with problems! Bring 
me solutions!” The point of the car- 
toon seemed to be that it could be 
considered humorous for the tycoon 
to demand that his underlings supply 
solutions — the implication being, 
what did he think he was paid to do? 

It is doubtful whether the cartoon- 
ist appreciated the real significance 
of the situation he so comically de- 
picted. If he meant it to be funny 
(and there appeared to be no other 
intent), then he certainly showed 
little firsthand experience with exec- 
utive responsibility or the principles 
it involves. 

The fact is that the tycoon was 
making a perfectly legitimate de- 
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Passing 
the 
Buck 


@eeeee? ® 
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mand. His job is to see that solutions 
are found to problems, but not to 
provide solutions to all problems. He 
must consciously and constantly fight 
the tendency of others to pass the 
buck up the line of command. 

It is a perfectly natural and human 
tendency to let the boss (at any or- 
ganization level) take the responsi- 
bility for finding the answers. This 
stems, first, from the false assumption 
that the boss is always right and, sec- 
ond, from the realization that if the 
answer is wrong, someone else takes 
the rap. Not uncommonly many who 
cry out for responsibility and author- 
ity will not take it when it is dele- 
gated to them. 

How many times have you become 
irritated in a discussion with a sub- 
ordinate because it does not seem to 
be getting anywhere and there ap- 
pears to be no way to bring it to a 
conclusion? The next time this oc- 








curs, see if something like this has 
happened: The subordinate has pre- 
sented a problem, set forth all the 
facts in meticulous detail, and made 
it seem serious enough to justify his 
having brought it to you. Then he 
stops and looks at you with a ques- 
tion mark all over his face, or per- 
haps he comes right out and asks 
you what he should do. 

The natural tendency is for you 
to suggest some possible courses of 
action and for the subordinate to 
point out why this one or that one 
is not so good. Finally, under pres- 
sure of time or other matters that 
are demanding your attention, you 
say, “Well, let me sleep on it,” or 
“Let me think about it and I'll call 
you.” Now you have the problem, 
and he can relax until he hears from 
you. 

Do you see what has happened? 
The subordinate, probably uninten- 
tionally, reversed positions with you. 
He pitched the ball to you and then 
sat in judgment on how well you 
handled it. If he does that often 
enough, or if enough of your subordi- 
nates do it, you have all the prob- 
lems, and the organization is waiting 
for your solutions. You also have 
yourself in training for ulcers. 

Decisions have to be made and 
made at the proper time if an organi- 
zation is to be dynamic and progres- 
sive. Decisions must be made, how- 
ever, at a level as near as possible to 
the point where they have to be put 
into effect. If, for good reasons, a de- 
cision must be checked at a higher 
level, the higher level should sit in 
judgment of the recommendation but 


should not initiate it. If the recommen- 
dation is not acceptable, let the sub- 
ordinate “sleep on it” and come back 
with a better one. 

It is a wise executive who is able to 
train his subordinates to think for 
themselves and find solutions to their 
own problems. And fortunate is the 
man who has such a superior, for 
that quality of management means 
progress for the organization and per- 
sonal growth and satisfaction for the 
individuals concerned. 

An easy way to pass the buck back 
when someone working for you re- 
quests a solution to his problem is to 
ask, “What do you think?” Another 
way is to have a fixed policy that 
no one is to present a problem to you 
without also providing a recom- 
mended solution. 

It is quite possible that an indi- 
vidual who refuses to come up with 
a recommendation, or who cannot, 
lacks the maturity required for accep- 
tance of responsibility. He probably 
lacks confidence in himself and his 
own judgment and is unwilling to 
stick his neck out. If so, this should 
be noted and every attempt made to 
correct the situation. If it cannot be 
corrected, we should recognize that 
we have a liability on the team. Ma- 
turity is an essential ingrediert in 
management competency. 

There is nothing funny, therefore, 
about asking subordinates for solu- 
tions and not problems. The execu- 
tive who encourages his men to bring 
him answers instead of questions is 
simply curtailing a natural inclination 
on their part to pass the buck. He is 
an able man. @ 
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Why Bother 
with 








EDITOR'S NOTE: Firing an alcoholic is the only answer, 
according to some bosses. But is it? To get some facts, 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT interviewed a former alcoholic, 
now a very active member of Alcoholics Anonymous. These 
firsthand comments tell the supervisor what to expect from 
the alcoholic and what can be done to help him. The 

person interviewed was formerly a supervisor. 











Q. Why should a company 
bother to help an employee who’s 
an alcoholic? 

A. Well, aside from the humane 
angle—the desire to help another per- 
son—there’s the cost factor. It’s esti- 
mated that alcoholics cost industry 
about a billion and a quarter dollars 
every year. 


Q. How come the figure’s so 
high? 

A. Well, don’t forget we have 
about four and a half million alcohol- 
ics in this country. About two million 
of them hold down jobs in industry. 


Figure the amount of lost time, ab- 
senteeism, accidents, scrapped ma- 
terial — that’s your answer. Studies 
have shown that alcoholics lose an 
average of 22 workdays a year from 
drinking and they’re responsible for 
around 1,500 fatal on-the-job acci- 
dents each year. 

They’re a particular problem for 
the supervisor because many of the 
work situations requiring discipline 
stem from alcoholism. For example, 
one company that researched this 
problem discovered drinking was a 
factor in 10 per cent of the cases 
where disciplinary action was taken. 














Q. Can’t a company duck these 
problems by firing anyone who’s 
an alcoholic? 

A. Many of them try to, but the 
problem isn’t solved that easily. First, 
there’s the investment the company 
makes in training a man. Then there’s 
the cost of replacing him. Also, firing 
alcoholics without trying to do any- 
thing to help them is sort of a boom- 
erang operation. You let a man go 
who’s an alcoholic and someone else 
gets him on their payroll. You hire 
somebody to replace him, and maybe 
you pick up an alcoholic that some- 
one has fired. 


Q. Yes, but the odds are pretty 
much against this happening, 
aren’t they? 

A. Not as much as you’d think. 
Of the 65 million people who drink, 
about one out of every 16 is a prob- 
lem drinker. 


Q. How would you define alco- 
holism? 

A. It’s a disease — about 10 per 
cent more prevalent than tubercu- 
losis, 50 per cent more than cancer, 
and more than twice as frequent as 
polio. It’s sort of a combination men- 
tal and physical ailment. 


Q. How is it physical? You 
mean some people are allergic to 
alcohol? 

A. In a sense, maybe. This isn’t 
known for sure. What happens is that 
a person loses control over his drink- 
ing. Some sort of change seems to 
take place—maybe it’s a combination 
mental and physical change. For 


some reason they reach a point where 
they are compelled to get drunk every 
time they take a drink. This is the 
difference between the social drinker 
and the alcoholic. 


Q. Wouldn’t you say it was 
largely a matter of lack of will 
power? 

A. No. As a matter of fact in a 
way it almost takes will power to be 
an alcoholic. You do it in spite of 
what society, your friends, and your 
family say—you’re all alone. And by 
the way, an alcoholic doesn’t become 
one overnight. It’s a long process— 
usually takes 10 years or more. That’s 
why 80 per cent of the alcoholics are 
in the 35-to-50 age category — the 
time of life when they should be mak- 
ing their greatest contributions. 


Q. What are the on-the-job 
symptoms to watch for in a per- 
son who’s becoming an alcoholic ? 

A. Oh, they may start by not re- 
porting for work on Mondays. The 
heavy weekend drinker may be tak- 
ing the first step toward becoming 
an alcoholic. You may notice a 
change in their personality — they’ll 
be more irritable, harder to get along 
with. Maybe their appearance will 
change — they'll be bleary-eyed or 
puffy around the eyes. They may get 
sloppy in the way they dress, come 
in unshaven — look at their finger- 
nails. 


Q. How about their work? 

A. Well, of course that suffers too. 
Quality goes down; they’ll make more 
mistakes, come up with bad decisions. 
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Q. How can someone who’s a 
heavy drinker tell whether he’s 
becoming an alcoholic? 

A. Mainly by his attitude toward 
liquor. He starts like everyone else, 
using it in social situations. Then he 
begins drinking for escape, to ease 
tensions. One of the early symptoms 
are frequent blackouts where he 
can’t remember what happened while 
he was drinking. Another sign is 
when a person stops bragging about 
how much he can hold and begins 
to play down his drinking ability. 
Maybe he’ll start sneaking drinks — 
have a couple before a party starts, 
take an extra one when no one is 
looking. 


Q. Would you say there’s an 
alcoholic “type” ? 

A. Hardly. They come in all 
shapes and sizes, from all walks of 
life. About the only thing you can 
say is that more men than women 
are alcoholics. The ratio’s about six 
to one. 

As a matter of fact it might sur- 
prise you to know that most alco- 
holics lead more “normal” lives than 
most people think. The average per- 
son thinks of the alcoholic as being 
the skid-row type, sprawled in a door- 
way somewhere with an empty bottle 
next to him. But actually only 20 
per cent hit this level. Research by 
the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies 
showed that of the alcoholics they 
studied, more than half were married 
and living with their wives, about 60 
per cent held the same job for at 
least three years, and around seven 
out of ten had jobs requiring skills 
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or a real sense of responsibility. 


Q. What can a supervisor do 
to help a worker who’s an alco- 
holic ? 

A. Well, of course some companies 
have programs working through their 
personnel or medical departments 
that are designed to handle this prob- 
lem. But if there aren’t such pro- 
grams, the best step may be to rec- 
ommend that the employee attend a 
meeting of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Most of the company programs do 
this anyway. 


Q. If you suggest that an em- 
ployee attend an AA meeting, is 
there any way you’d recommend 
that the idea should be presented ? 

A. Make it very plain that you are 
not trying to order him to go to AA. 
Tell him you are making the sugges- 
tion because many other people with 
the same problem have been helped 
by AA. Explain to him that AA is 
a voluntary program. There are no 
“musts” in AA. He can go when he 
wants to and leave when he wants. 
There are no membership dues; he 
doesn’t have to join anything. And 
don’t talk down to him. Tell him with 
sincerity that he is a sick man and 
needs help. 


Q. Is there any way of telling 
what the chances are that AA will 
help him or how long it will take 
for him to be cured? 

A. For one thing, an alcoholic is 
never “cured.” Success in this case 
means that the disease is arrested, not 
eliminated. The alcoholic has to live 











with the fact that he can never run 
the risk of taking another drink as 
long as he lives. 


Q. What are the odds that he’ll 
be helped? 

A. It depends entirely on the in- 
dividual, but as a rough guess I’d 
say the odds are better than 50-50. 


Q. What kind of behavior can 
a supervisor expect from an em- 
ployee who has just joined AA? 
It must be a pretty trying experi- 
ence. 

A. It is—to put it mildly. The man 
who’s trying to stay away from al- 
cohol will be trying to make up for 
some of the things he did in the past. 


He’ll be inclined to overdo, is likely 
to get tired and jittery. There will 
also be periods when he’s extremely 
discouraged. He’ll have a hard time 
facing his problems without a bottle. 
He’ll need encouragement. 


Q. How can an alcoholic find 
out when and where he can attend 
an AA meeting? 

A. In most cities there’ll be a list- 
ing for Alcoholics Anonymous in the 
phone book. If there isn’t, he can 
write to the headquarters in New 
York. [Editor’s Note: Address of 
General Service Headquarters of Al- 
coholics Anonymous is P. O. Box 
459, Grand Central Annex, New 
York 17,N. Y.] @ 



































“Remember, Higgins, mum’s the word to the rest of the office 
about your raise.” 
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questions 


about 






your company? 
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er first day, the first week, or 
even the first year on a job, an 
employee asks many questions about 
company policies and practices. How 
well can you answer them? The fol- 
lowing quiz will help you to find out. 
Because company practices vary, this 
isn’t a “scientific” quiz, but it can 
give you a broad general picture of 
where your strengths and weaknesses 
lie in passing on company informa- 
tion. 

Put a “yes” beside each question 
you're certain you can answer, and a 
“no” where you don’t know or aren’t 
sure. If your company doesn’t have 
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ies ene 9 To 


(take this quiz and find out) 


a particular practice referred to in a 
question, give yourself a “yes.” Then 
turn to page 41 for your score. 


Benefits 


1. Can you explain your company’s 
sick-leave program? Is there a paid sick 
leave in addition to sickness and acci- 
dent insurance? If so, how long does 
it last? 

2. Can you explain your company’s 
leave-of-absence policy? 

3. What’s the company practice in 
making employee loans? 

4. Have you a credit union in the 
plant? How does it operate? 

5. Does the company sponsor any 
educational courses? If a worker wants 














to take an outside course at a college or 
trade school that will help him on his 
job, does the company pay part or all 
of the cost? Can you explain policy on 
this matter? 

6. Does the company sell stock to 
workers? If there is an employee stock- 
buying plan, how does it work? 

7. If your company has a contribu- 
tory insurance program, how much 
does the employee pay? the company? 

8. What does the company pension 
plan provide? 

9. If it’s contributory, how much 
does the employee pay? What’s the size 
of management’s contribution? 

10. What are the eligibility require- 
ments for pension benefits? Has an em- 
ployee a vested interest in the pension 
fund? What does “vested interest” 
mean? 

11. How long must an employee 
work before he can retire with full pen- 
sion benefits? 

12. Is retirement compulsory? If so, 
at what age? 

13. Based on his present earnings, 
can you tell an employee what his pen- 
sion income will be? 


Pay 


14. Do you understand the com- 
pany’s overtime policies? What do you 
pay for work in excess of eight hours 
in a day? work on holidays? on Satur- 
day? on Sunday? 

15. If you assign a new man to an 
odd-hour shift, what shift differential 
does he receive? Second shift? Third 
shift? 

16. When, where, and how is an 
employee paid his wages? 

17. If an employee is on piece work, 
can you explain the mechanics of the 
incentive system? 

18. If an employee reports to work 
and no work is available, is he entitled 
to call-in pay? How much? 

19. If an employee is hurt during 
work and sent home, does he receive a 
full day’s pay, a half day, up to the time 
he leaves the plant, or only for time 
spent in the first-aid room? 

20. Is he given other work during 
his recovery period, or not allowed to 
resume his job till he is completely well? 

21. Does your company have a 
policy on severance pay? It it does, 





Rate Yourself 


employees. 
any weak areas. 
with your company. 


copy of this magazine by chance. 





To find out your company-information rating, total the number of “yes” 
answers, then check the results against the scale below. 

40 to 50. You're able to do a fine job of explaining company practice to 

30 to 39. You're able to do an adequate job, but you should brush up on 


20 to 29. You need a fairly complete refresher course on what's what 


0 to 19. You're probably not a supervisor but just happened to pick up a 
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what are the eligibility requirements? 

22. Is an employee allowed paid 
time off to vote? How much? 

23. What is policy on pay for jury 
duty? 

24. If an employee is in the National 
Guard, does the company pay him for 
the time he spends in encampment? 

25. Is vacation pay computed at 
base rates or at average earnings? 

26. Is an employee paid for a holi- 
day that falls during his vacation pe- 
riod? 


On-the-Job Practices 


27. What are your probationary-pe- 
riod practices? How long must a new 
employee work before he is considered 
a permanent member of the organiza- 
tion? 

28. How long can an employee re- 
main absent without notice before he is 
subject to termination? 

29. How many holidays can an em- 
ployee expect, and what are the eligi- 
bility requirements? 

30. Are you fully familiar with the 
operation of the grievance procedure 
and how to present a grievance? What 
is a grievance under the contract? 

31. How long can a lay-off last be- 
fore it becomes permanent? What are 
the recall rights of an employee? 

32. How long are lunch periods? Is 
the employee paid for this time? What 
about a man on continuous operation? 

33. What’s the company policy on 
physical examinations? Do you require 
an employee to be health-checked peri- 
odically or after an illness? Are the 
findings available to him? 

34. If an employee is absent, when 
and how should he notify the company? 

35. What are company policies on 
promotion? Is it determined by senior- 
ity, by merit, or both? What about job 
bidding? 

36. If an employee is given a promo- 
tion, what is meant by “trial period’’? 
How long does this last? 
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37. What is company practice on 
rest periods? 

38. Can you explain when, where, 
and under what conditions an employee 
can smoke? 

39. Do you understand the seniority 
system and how it functions? Is it plant- 
wide, departmental, or a combination 
plan? 

40. What are an employee’s rights 
under it? 

41. Is a worker penalized for being 
late? On what basis? 

42. Can an employee receive an in- 
coming telephone call or make an out- 
going call? 

43. Does an employee need any spe- 
cial clothes or equipment on his job? 
Does the company furnish it without 
cost? on a contributory basis? If the 
worker pays for it himself, is it pro- 
vided at reduced cost? 

44. Does the company check-off un- 
ion dues, and is an employee obliged to 
join the union as a condition of em- 
ployment? When? 

45. How much clean-up time is a 
worker permitted for his machine? for 
himself? 


Miscellaneous 


46. Can you explain to the employee 
about the company newspaper, maga- 
zine, bulletin board, letters from man- 
agement he may receive? 

47. If he wants to work as a reporter 
on the company newspaper, do you 
know whom he must see for a try-out? 

48. Do you provide an employee 
counseling service? On what subjects 
may an employee seek advice? 

49. How does an employee submit 
a suggestion? Who decides whether or 
not it is acceptable? How are awards 
for the suggestion system calculated? 

50. Does the company have a recre- 
ation program? What outside activities 
does the company sponsor (i.e., bowl- 
ing, baseball, etc.)? How can the 
worker take advantage of them? 

















It’s the “No-Belongs” who 


By Gordon S. Sargent 


Quit! 


Three fourths of the employees who quit are 


those with less than six months’ service. What 


can the supervisor do to make the new people feel 


that they belong—and thus reduce turnover? 


| ae usually the new people who 

quit. Surveys have indicated that 
75 percent of the people who leave 
most companies have been there for 
less than six months. Turnover among 
those who have been with the com- 
panies eight months or more is rela- 
tively low. Why? 

Why don’t people who have been 
employed over eight months quit for 
a different type of work, or higher 
wages, or better location? Certainly 
the same opportunities are as avail- 


able to them as they are to the newer 
employees. 

Perhaps the answer to the puzzle 
lies in the fact that new employees 
quit because they don’t “belong.” 
Older employees stay because they 
do belong. The two classes of em- 
ployees might be labeled, for con- 
venience, the Belongs and the No- 
Belongs. 

The difference between the Belong 
and the No-Belong is mostly in the 
mind. In his mind, the Belong knows 
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he has been accepted by the group 
he works with. He feels secure in his 
job because he is confident of his 
ability to do his work well. He is 
known and recognized in the com- 
pany as a responsible person and he 
prides himself on his reputation. He 
is at ease in his job, stable, contented. 

A pleasant routine of little things 
adds to his sense of belonging. For 
example, he knows that when he 
leaves the house at 7:30, his ride will 
be waiting for him, and that he’ll get 
to work in plenty of time for coffee. 
And when he asks for coffee, the 
cafeteria lady draws it black, because 
she knows he likes black coffee. 
These little things please him. Con- 
sequently, the Belong has no desire 
to move. He has intangible ties that 
keep him there. He is “on the team,” 
has settled into a groove. In short, 
he feels he belongs at this particular 
company. 

In contrast, the No-Belong is in 
an insecure state of mind. He has 
recently come into a new situation, 
with new people, who may or may 
not be friendly, and with a new job 
that he may or may not like. He feels 
he has not yet been accepted by the 
group. He feels he is being tested, 
watched, that he has yet to prove 
himself. He may be timid and sensi- 
tive to the slightest harsh word or 
action, even though his outward ap- 
pearance doesn’t convey this. He may 


have no friends in the department 
with whom to discuss personal af- 
fairs. To a woman No-Belong, this 
is especially important. 


Can't confide in strangers 


Perhaps her husband has just re- 
turned from the Army and they had 
a big party last night. She would like 
very much to tell a girl friend about 
this, but she can’t confide in people 
she feels are strangers. Or perhaps 
her folks have bought a new home 
and she now has a room of her own. 
This is very important to her and 
she’s dying to talk about it, but she 
has no one to talk to. She feels she 
is not yet on the team, has not set- 
tled into a groove. 

The No-Belong feels that if he 
were to quit, he would leave nothing 
behind. There are no ties that bind 
him to the company. The No-Belong, 
actually, is not yet even an employee; 
he is still in the labor market. 

In his insecure state of mind, the 
No-Belong is always liable to leave. 
It doesn’t take much to start him on 
his way — some minor irritation at 
work, perhaps, or a chance look at 
the want ads, and he quickly decides 
to change jobs. The new job may pay 
ten cents an hour more, or be a mile 
closer to his house. So when he tells 
the supervisor he’s leaving, the reason 
he gives is higher wages or better lo- 
cation. Is this the real reason? Prob- 
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ably not. He probably quit because 
he was a No-Belong. 


What makes a Belong? 


The solution to the problem seems 
to lie in making the No-Belong into 
a Belong as quickly as possible. To 
accomplish this, the supervisor must 
know what converts a No-Belong into 
a Belong. 

Time is an important element, of 
course. It takes time to form habits, 
to know people, and to win the con- 
fidence of the group. But time is not 
the most important element. Other 
things are more important. 

Everybody has attended a social 
gathering that was a very pleasant 
experience because a good host pre- 
sided. He broke the ice quickly by 
introducing people pleasantly and 
properly. His own personality influ- 
enced the group and made for a spirit 
of “at-easeness.” Everyone felt, within 
a short time, that he belonged. This 
was no accident. The spirit of belong- 
ing was the work of the good host. 

In many respects, a good super- 
visor is like a good host. He assumes 
the responsibility for making new em- 
ployees belong as quickly as possible. 
He promotes a harmonious atmos- 
phere. He does not leave things to 
time and chance. 


A good salesman 


In addition, the good supervisor is 
like a good salesman. A salesman, 
given a new territory, will make as 
many effective contacts as possible. 
This is necessary in developing new 
business. Once people have bought 
from him, they become his customers 


and have confidence in him and his 
product. To retain them as customers 
is not nearly so difficult as winning 
them in the first place. 

The good supervisor, like the good 
salesman, contacts his new employees 
very frequently. He has a product to 
sell—the idea of working at that par- 
ticular company. He also sells the 
employees on himself as a fair super- 
visor and a friend; on the group as a 
friendly group to work with; on the 
job as an interesting, important op- 
eration; and on the company as a 
reliable place to work. Once the new 
employee has “bought,” he belongs, 
and although the supervisor may not 
be able to give him as much attention 
later on, the employee is no longer a 
No-Belong. 

Thus, although employees who 
leave a company give many causes 
for dissatisfaction and reasons for 
leaving, many of the reasons can be 
traced to the feeling of not belonging. 
The supervisor can do much to re- 
duce turnover by cutting down the 
period the new employee remains a 
No-Belong. 

Sometimes, in rare instances, an 
employee who has stated his inten- 
tion to quit can be saved by a con- 
scientious supervisor. The supervisor 
who does not assume a defeatist atti- 
tude about the employee’s leaving 
can many times remove fancied or 
exaggerated job irritants in a friendly, 
penetrating “exit” interview. 

But it is not enough to assume an 
attitude of concern toward employees 
after they have expressed dissatis- 
faction or a desire to leave. By then 
it is frequently too late. 
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Of course, there can’t be a magic 
formula for what to do in every case, 
or how to make everyone belong. It’s 
the spirit of the thing that counts, and 
if the spirit is right, the technique will 
usually take care of itself. 


A few hints 

In lieu of a magic formula, the fol- 
lowing reminders might be of help in 
making new employees feel they be- 
long: 
e How about your induction talks? 
Are they routine, mechanical recita- 
tions, or sincere, friendly visits? Do 
you talk to each new employee as you 
would to the son or daughter of a 
friend who has come to work for the 
company on your recommendation? 
Do you show by your attitude that 
you feel a genuine responsibility to- 
ward them? 
e Are your trainers in need of per- 
sonality training? Do they approach 
new employees cheerfully and help- 
fully, or do they give them a hard- 
faced “teacher” routine? Are they 
loyal to you and the company? Do 
they keep you informed about the 
attitude of the new employees? Do 
they overtrain rather than undertrain? 


e How frequently do you contact 
new employees? Once a day is not 
too often for the first week or two. 
On-the-job contacts are your biggest 
opportunity for making them feel 
they belong. 

¢ How is your technique in on-the- 
job contacts? Could it stand to be 
personalized a bit? Do you start with 
a dull, habitual expression, or do you 
fit your opening remark to the person 
you're visiting? Are you contacting 
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five employees today, or are you going 
to talk to five friends—Steve, Mary, 
Mae, Sue, and John? Do you talk in 
terms of their interests, their jobs, and 
their personal problems? Do you look 
at them as you talk and listen with 
sincere interest when they talk? 

e In your employee interviews and 
performance reviews, do you “listen 
and learn,” or do you dominate the 
conversation? Do you give the em- 
ployee every opportunity to speak 
his mind? 

e Are you in tune with your people, 
or are you a stranger in their midst? 
Did you notice Nancy’s new engage- 
ment ring and congratulate her on it, 
or did you think she was married all 
the time? How did Tom’s vacation 
trip to Quebec work out—or don’t 
you care where he went as long as 
he got back on time? 

e Are you alert to personality prob- 
lems in the department? Do you 
know the cliques, and who’s in and 
who’s out? Is hostility or rivalry oc- 
curring in such a way that it hurts 
morale? Do you have any misfits? 
How about the extremely self-con- 
scious girl with the hair in her eyes 
and the thick make-up? Do you know 
that the other girls joke about her? 
Would a discreet word from you help 
matters? 

Sincere salesmanship is essentially 
the habit of being interested in others. 
The supervisor’s interest in the em- 
ployees will sell them on him and his 
company. Only by thus selling the 
new employees can the supervisor 
convert the No-Belongs to Belongs 
and build a stable, effective work 
force. @ 











BUILDING 


an 


ATMOSPHERE 


of 


ACCEPTANCE 


By Frank E. Fischer and Lydia Strong 


It’s not what people are told—but what they 


accept—that counts. Workers who feel the 


supervisor has their interests at heart will 


interpret almost everything he does constructively 


SUALLY one thinks of communi- 
cation as a single step: trans- 
mitting an idea. Actually, communi- 
cation on the job starts with clarifying 
the idea in one’s own mind, possibly 
with the help of others; then trans- 
mitting it to the persons who are to 
carry it out; and, finally, motivating 
these persons to take action. 
Suppose a new production process 
is planned. Seldom will it arrive on 
the supervisor’s desk with all kinks 
unraveled and all problems solved. 
Usually he must examine the process, 
identify the problems, work out al- 
ternate solutions, and decide which 


of them to use. As a step in this pro- 
cedure he may consult with some— 
or all—of his subordinates. 

Once the decision is made, he trans- 
mits it to his group. This step is not 
so simple as it seems. He must be 
careful to speak in terms that the 
group will understand. Instructions 
can mean quite different things to 
different people. 

A foreman spotted a dangerous ac- 
cumulation of oily waste around a 
machine. He said casually to the 
machinist, “Better clean up around 
here”—meaning that the man should 
deposit the waste in the trashcan. In- 


Excerpted from Effective Communication on the Job, 
published by the American Management Association, 1956. 
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stead, the machinist stopped produc- 
tion for an hour while he walked 
down to the maintenance depart- 
ment, borrowed a broom and dust- 
pan, and meticulously swept the floor. 

Changes in job assignment call for 
particularly careful explanation. A 
supervisor shifted his best milling ma- 
chine operator from a complex ma- 
chine to a simpler model. Next day 
he received a call from personnel: 
“Dave Brown isn’t coming in today. 
He quit.” 

To the supervisor, the move had 
been a temporary expedient, to get 
his best worker on a simple but ex- 
acting job. To Dave it meant sudden 
and humiliating demotion. For some 
reason he couldn’t fathom, he was 
no longer good enough to operate his 
old machine. 

Both these misunderstandings 
arose less from differences in word 
meaning than from differences in 
point of view. The clearest communi- 
cators are those who develop sensi- 
tivity to both the viewpoint and the 
level of comprehension of their men. 


Motivating the worker 


Clarity in getting across an idea 
is essential, but it is not enough. Most 
business communications aim at ac- 
tion. The supervisor must not only 
explain the job clearly, but must in- 
spire his subordinates with the will 
to give their best to it. 

Motivation is basic to teamwork. 
Employees who know what is ex- 
pected of them, who learn about 
changes before they take place, who 
feel free to discuss problems with 
their supervisors, will work with 
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heightened interest and enthusiasm. 

Research findings from many 
sources show that free communica- 
tion generally results in improved 
morale and productivity. From these 
studies, one major point keeps emerg- 
ing: Improvement in communication 
depends less on investment in mass 
media than it does on the-daily work 
relations between superior and sub- 
ordinate. 

The supervisor must bridge the gap 
between policy-making management 
and rank and file. He must point out 
the meeting ground where the inter- 
ests of both groups merge. 

It may seem obvious to most 
people that both management and 
workers benefit from increased sta- 
bility or prosperity of the company. 
But a general statement of this kind 
will motivate only a few. Employees 
must see concretely how they bene- 
fit, and how they can contribute. 


Three key factors 


In his role of liaison between 
workers and top management, the 
supervisor needs to become conscious 
of three factors: the needs and poli- 
cies of the company, the interests of 
the workers, and his own purposes 
and goals. These last are particularly 
important, for whatever he does is 
colored by his personal approach. 

Not all on-the-job goals are equally 
simple. Most men who have reached 
supervisory rank would agree on the 
economic goals: promotion and a 
higher salary. Less widely recognized 
and more divergent are the needs for 
personal job satisfaction. These may 
include recognition for a job well 








done, the friendship and regard of 
both superiors and subordinates, a 
sense of security, a chance to tackle 
more and more responsibility, and 
many others which vary with the in- 
dividual. The supervisor must face 
his own needs honestly and must har- 
monize them with those of the com- 
pany and of his subordinates. 

Suppose, to take an extreme ex- 
ample, that his goal is promotion 
alone. He may feel that to obtain it 
he has to press for production by 
cracking a whip over his subordinates. 

This idea may once have been real- 
istic, but it is out-of-date today. Re- 
search has proved to management 
that though the whip-cracker gets re- 
sults temporarily, the company pays 
a heavy price in absenteeism, turn- 
over, grievances, and a general col- 
lapse of morale which is soon re- 
flected in production. Therefore, the 
man who forces production from un- 
willing or apathetic workers is less 
likely to win promotion than the man 
who inspires his group to do their 
best. 

The supervisor needs to keep 
abreast of company plans and poli- 
cies, since he must constantly inter- 
pret them to his group. He should be 
sensitive also to the pervasive influ- 
ence of company history and char- 
acter. It makes a difference whether 
the company is small or large, old 
or new, centralized or decentralized, 
union or nonunion—whether it is an 
aggressive “pacemaker” type or tra- 
ditionally conservative. The super- 
visor does not have to know all the 
answers on policy, nor need he be an 
expert on the organization, past and 


present; but he should have the broad 
outlines and should know whom to 
consult on special problems. 

Most important of all, the super- 
visor must know his work group— 
as individuals, not as statistical pro- 
duction units. Every worker brings 
to the job certain personal equipment 
—experiences, attitudes, feelings, ex- 
pectations—that must be considered 
if we are to achieve understanding 
with him. There is no short cut into 
another person’s mind; generalities 
take us only to the threshold. The job 
assignment that spells opportunity to 
one man is resented as an imposition 
by another. The good-natured ribbing 
one worker relishes will goad another 
into frenzy. 

Fortunately, however, human be- 
ings are not sealed, blank boxes. If 
one wants to know them the way is 
open: positive, sympathetic listening 
and observation. 


Actions speak louder 


Communication grows best in a 
climate of trust and confidence. The 
supervisor who is known to keep 
promises, to report facts honestly, 
and to listen sincerely doesn’t have to 
fall back on phony good fellowship. 
In the long run, employees are influ- 
enced not by what management says 
but by what it does. Nobody is fooled 
when a hitherto unsocial boss sud- 
denly says good morning or asks 
about an ailing wife because he was 
told to do it in a human relations 
course or manual. The foreman who 
levels with his people, who listens to 
their problems, who is genuinely in- 
terested in them, can exercise ef- 
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fective leadership even though he 
doesn’t always say good morning. 

A promise once made must be fol- 
lowed through. The supervisor who 
invites requests for help or informa- 
tion and then disregards them is prov- 
ing that he is not interested. 

Deserved appreciation — praise 
where praise is due—weighs heavily. 
But workers are quick to deride in- 
sincere flattery lavished everywhere 
to create “good will.” 

Communication must be a continu- 
ing program, not a “sometime thing.” 
Once an atmosphere has been estab- 
lished, it is hard to shake. Workers 
who feel the supervisor has their in- 
terests at heart will interpret almost 
everything he does constructively. If 
they feel he’s against them, he’ll have 
trouble winning acceptance even for 
efforts in their behalf. 

Real communication moves freely 
in both directions. This theory: is well 
accepted — as a theory. In practice, 
however, managers devote far more 
attention to telling, informing, and 
commanding than they do to listen- 
ing, asking, and interpreting. Thus, 
even while aggressively communicat- 
ing, they may fail to tell workers what 
they want to know. 

To learn whether or not employees 
really get his message, the supervisor 
must stimulate them to express their 


ideas and ask questions, and he must 
then give careful consideration to any 
problems they may raise. The prob- 
lems may at times seem trivial; nev- 
ertheless, if unanswered they consti- 
tute a barrier to understanding and 
to action. Here, as in all aspects of 
management, follow-through insures 
performance. 


The fundamental question 


In today’s highly competitive situ- 
ation, a business may stand or fall 
on the basis of its productivity. And 
productivity depends more and more 
on effective teamwork—on a sense of 
participation shared by all who work 
for the company. This sense of par- 
ticipation arises first and foremost in 
on-the-job dealings between an indi- 
vidual and his direct superiors. As 
Robert L. Gardiner, of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, put it, 
“The foreman who calls in his people 
and says, “‘We’ve got a tough problem 
and I need your help,’ is probably 
doing more to promote a feeling of 
identity with management objectives 
than any formalized, off-the-job pro- 
grams of participation.” 

What counts, in the final analysis, 
is not what people are told but what 
they accept. It is this concept of com- 
munications that characterizes effec- 
tive leadership. @ 





What types of employees need additional training most? Foremen and 
supervisors, middle management, and top management in that order, says 
L. E. McBride, Training Coordinator, for Douglas Aircraft’s Long Beach, 
California plant. He bases his statement on a survey he made of 94 training 
directors representing a cross section of industry. His findings indicate that 
although foremen and supervisors have the knowledge and experience to do 
their jobs, they aren't using their knowledge well. 
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HANDLING First-JOB TEEN-AGERS 


By Charles W. V. Meares 


Young people can be a real headache. 


Here are some ideas for getting 


along with them on the job 


fp job of supervising teen-agers 

who are holding their first position 
in the business world can be a diffi- 
cult one. Independent, unpredictable, 
at times irresponsible and even arro- 
gant, teen-agers are a mixture of 
many things. 

Though perhaps insecure, teen- 
agers often have flashes of self-con- 
fidence when the job is going well. 
But they are extremely sensitive, are 
hurt by criticism, afraid to admit to 
error, and hate to be laughed at. They 
want desperately to be regarded as 
individuals, yet at the same time they 
have a compelling desire to belong— 


to be a part of the crowd they’re in. 

Gather these seemingly contradic- 
tory personality traits together, multi- 
ply them by, say, a dozen teen-agers 
who have just come to a company 
department, and these young people 
very well may become a problem un- 
less they are fortunate enough to have 
a good supervisor. 

A good supervisor will guide them 
carefully because teen-agers, like the 
rest of us, are human beings. But 
because of their youth, they require 
special handling, as we required it 
when we were teen-agers. 

Each year, about 1.5 million per- 
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sons join the work force for the first 
time. They present a special problem 
for insurance firms like ours because 
so much of our work is clerical and 
is performed by teen-age girls. 

So we have learned that in guiding 
first-job teen-agers, the supervisor 
has to do all the things he or she 
would normally do with any new 
worker — and then some. Probably 
the most important single factor the 
supervisor can bring to the problem 
is attitude. Here, the following three 
approaches may be helpful: 

1. Be optimistic. Don’t listen to 
the cynic who says that the young 
people of today are not as good as 
yesterday’s, or that they are interested 
only in what they can get and not in 
what they can give. How often have 
you heard a supervisor say, “The 
youngsters of today are no good— 
they don’t want to work”? Such an 
attitude is bound to be apparent. The 
teen-ager will sense it, and may act 
defiant or resentful in an effort to 
exert his independence and individu- 
ality. People frequently behave only 
as well as we believe they will—and 
this is especially true of teen-agers. 

2. Be patient. Young workers have 
little, if any, shop or office know-how. 
They’ve never experienced the de- 
mands of a workday. Surely the prob- 


lems of changing from schoolroom to 
workroom are as unsettling to them 
as they were to us. 

If they fail to get the hang of a job 
at first, it may be because they’re 
scared, or so concerned about the 
strange environment that their minds 
aren’t free to grasp and absorb in- 
struction from their supervisor, You 
can be their friend simply by encour- 
aging them and showing them you 
have faith in their ability. Confidence 
builds confidence. And once they’ve 
some confidence in themselves, they’ll 
undoubtedly learn faster and do a 
better job. 

3. Be imaginative. Jobs that are 
too routine and impersonal are among 
the most serious problems of first-job 
teen-agers. Many of us at one time or 
another have been employed on a 
routine job—one which was far be- 
neath our capabilities and motiva- 
tions. In such a situation we felt it 
was excusable to daydream while our 
hands and feet did the work. Our own 
output at that time may have been 
slow, imperfect, and done in spurts. 
Probably our morale was low. 

Even though specialization is in- 
evitable and necessary in insurance 
as in all business, when jobs become 
too specialized, individual ability is 
denied expression. We cannot reduce 





Mr. Meares, presently Vice President in charge of personnel at New York Life Insurance 
Company, has spent his entire business career with that company, beginning in 1923. 
He was head of the mathematical division of the actuarial department, an administrative 
assistant in this department, and assistant secretary. Mr. Meares is a director of the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, a member of the New York Board of Trade, and on the advisory 
council in organization planning of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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a teen-ager to the status of a near 
robot and still expect an efficient per- 
formance. There are many ways to 
make teen-agers’ jobs less routine and 
monotonous. Let your imagination 
run loose for a while. 

Our own experience has shown us 
that a young employee will respond 
much better if taught as many opera- 
tions within the department as he or 
she can learn, and if given increasing 
responsibility as skills increase. Even 
in operations where most of the work 
is routine, we have found it possible 
to make jobs more interesting by 
combining three or four allied jobs 
into one. The increased morale and 
greater feeling of individual worth 
have always given us a better all- 
round employee. 

In addition, give these new em- 
ployees a tour of the company; ex- 
plain to them just why their work is 
needed, and how it fits into the whole 


organization. These are just a few 
ways to instill a sense of belonging. 
Devise others—they’re sure to boost 
morale. You can increase their initia- 
tive by encouraging them to join in 
figuring out devices to reduce waste 
or cut company costs. 

Those who supervise first-job teen- 
agers have a double responsibility, 
not only to the company but to the 
community and the nation as well. 
As employers, they must initiate teen- 
agers into their first responsibilities 
as wage earners. As teachers they 
must see that they’re given every 
chance for growth, because growing 
with the job builds character and that 
character builds a useful and better- 
adjusted human being. 

So let’s not be disturbed by the 
seeming changeableness of our young 
men and women. Let’s accept them 
as rational human beings and always 
expect more rather than less. 





Automation Puts More Strain on the Brain 


Just how is automation affecting workers in plants that have recently 
made the big switch? Yale University has been making a study of this 
problem and has found one result of automation is that although physical 
fatigue is reduced, mental tension increases. Employees, particularly at the 
beginning, are inclined to get jumpy watching and controlling the machines. 

In one steel plant which has been highly automated, the workers were 
nervous at first because of the need to be constantly alert to avoid costly 
breakdowns. As time went on, however, they became accustomed to auto- 
mation and developed almost a sixth sense that would tell them when a 
machine was about to cause trouble. 

Another problem that’s presented by the introduction of automation is 
the need for night work. The new machines are too expensive to be operated 
profitably on a one-shift basis; there seems to be a tendency for automated 
plants to operate around the clock. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: A group of shirt-sleeved 
production men sat around a table in a 
small office lined with charts and graphs. 
“Things are pretty bad here,’’ one man 
said, pointing to a chart. “This plane's 
taking too much time, and costs are out 
of line. We'll never sell that new contract 
the way we're performing. on this one. And 
that would mean 2,500 guys out of work. We've 
got to get costs down." 
Out of this meeting and dozens like it has sprung 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation's company-wide cost re- 
duction program. It's all told in ‘The Lockheed Story,” one 
of a series of articles for Lockheed employees. As Cyril Chappellet, 
Vice President, says, ‘We've written this Lockheed story to show how 
each of us has a part of this process tied into his daily job responsi- 
bilities. We want to discuss how each of you contribute to Lockheed's success." 
This excerpt shows how cost control can be explained in a way easily understood. 
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be you’ve set up a home budget, 

you know that holding costs below 
your take-home pay is not a hit-or- 
miss job. In the first place, simply 
defining and pinning down “costs” is 
no easy thing. 

You’ve found that some of your 
monthly bills aren’t costs at all, but 
are really savings—like the part of 
your home payments that goes for 
principal, or the premiums on an- 
nuity insurance policies. And you’ve 
learned that small items like coke 
money, check fees, and carrying 
charges on installment plans add up 
to important costs that a lot of people 
overlook. 

You’ve found that “costs” mean 
every penny you spend in maintain- 
ing your family, whether you lay it 
out in cash or stretch it over months 
or years ahead through easy pay- 
ments; whether you spend it outright 
or lose it gradually through depre- 
ciation. 

In the same way, costs at Lockheed 
mean every cent we spend to design, 
build, and sell our planes. For ma- 
terials including every rivet, scrap of 
paper, and drop of paint. For equip- 
ment ranging from needles and cle- 
coes to our 8,000-ton press. For 
wages and salaries of everyone who 
works for us—full time, part time, or 
as an occasional consultant. For 
buildings, utilities, taxes, freight 
charges, sales trips to Los Angeles 
or South Africa, dime telephone calls, 
and million-dollar research pro- 
grams. 

It makes little difference that some 
of these costs are our own, others 
eventually reimbursed by customers. 


Either way they’re part of our cost 
of doing business, and they affect our 
prices and our ability to bring in new 
contracts. 

Your home budgeting has also 
taught you that just knowing total 
costs isn’t enough. To get the most 
out of your weekly paycheck you 
have to know how much you spend 
for groceries, housing, transporta- 
tion, entertainment, and so on. Only 
by knowing exactly how you spend 
your money can you tell that you’re 
spending too big a share on enter- 
tainment or housing or insurance. Or 
maybe you're not putting enough in 
savings or a replacement fund for 
that old refrigerator that’s about to 
give up. 

We have exactly the same problem 
at Lockheed, except that we buy 
thousands of things where your fam- 
ily probably buys dozens. At home 
you can find out how you spend your 
money by simply keeping lists of 
things you buy. Maybe you'll have 
one for groceries, one for all costs 
connected with the family car, and 
so on. You put each cost on its proper 
list and total them all up at the end 
of the month. At Lockheed, gen- 
erally speaking, we charge all costs 
to accounts similar to your lists and 
total them up for production lots and 
projects. 


Work order authorizes spending 


When we sign a new contract, our 
work-order control people start the 
process. They write up hundreds of 
work orders and send them out to all 
departments that will have any- 
thing to do with building the planes. 
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There will be orders for any neces- 
sary new design, development, or 
laboratory test work, for buying ma- 
terials and parts. Others will cover 
new tooling we may need and all pro- 
duction work. There may be many 
others to create new space, train new 
workmen, and so on. 

The work orders do two things. 
First, they describe the work to be 
done, authorizing the departments to 
start work on the new job and to 
spend money on it. And second, they 
are the lists we use to total up the 
cost of every job we do. From the 
moment work begins on the contract, 
people all over the company begin 
charging costs to the various work- 
order accounts. 

Timekeepers count up the time 
you spend on the new job and charge 
it to the cost of engineering, plan- 
ning, tooling, manufacturing, or what- 
ever your work may be. The pur- 
chasing people buy materials and 
charge the costs to the accounts. 
Other people add small tool replace- 
ment, rework, and hundreds of other 
costs. 

Finally, accountants add an appro- 
priate share of our overhead expenses 
like indirect labor, transportation, in- 
surance, property taxes, and utilities 
to each order and total all the ac- 
cumulated costs. 


Budgets help control costs 


So as we go through with the con- 
tract we know: 1) how much it cost 
to build each of the planes, and 2) 
how much we spent for each of the 
various types of costs. 

With our long history of such ac- 
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tual costs, we can estimate the cost 
of future planes rather closely. We 
use these estimates to quote prices 
on new business and to set up cost 
control standards within the com- 
pany. 

Our main cost control standard— 
and tool—is the budget. These budg- 
ets at Lockheed are a lot like the 
home variety. At home you set up 
a plan that allows you to spend a 
certain part of your income on each 
of your family needs. You save money 
by setting thrifty limits on each of 
the items, going on your knowledge 
of what you usually spend and your 
estimate of what you should spend. 

In effect, we do the same thing 
with our Lockheed budgets. For ex- 
ample, before we begin work on a 
follow-on T-33 or B-47 or airplane 
overhaul order, our budget people 
look over past costs of all materials 
and work in the project. Then they 
make estimates as to what each 
should cost on the new contract. Sim- 
ilarly, these records help us to judge 
the costs of new airplanes or missiles 
as outlined in engineering specifica- 
tions. 


Budget includes your allotment 


Next our budget people sit down 
with top men in manufacturing, en- 
gineering, and other branches of the 
company to “negotiate a budget”— 
that is, to work out among them the 
final amounts that each group will be 
allowed to spend on its share of the 
job. 

Any similarity between these ses- 
sions and the civil warfare that may 
break out in your own family settle- 

















“They don’t understand figures. He’s giving a visual 
demonstration of how much we have sunk into this ship!” 


ments of allowances is purely inten- 
tional. These negotiations bring to- 
gether men who are experts in all 
the problems of delivering the air- 
planes or missiles. Financial people 
with up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
costs and prices and trends meet pro- 
duction men with firsthand knowl- 
edge of shop conditions and special 
problems. Face-to-face meetings of 
such men can produce budgets that 
are both thrifty and workable. 
After they have worked out total 
branch costs, the budget people go 
to departments, and in some cases 
even to cost centers, to plot out budg- 
ets with the heads of these sections. 
At this point the budgeting has spread 
out to where it directly affects most 
of us at Lockheed. Here the budget 
is—figuratively speaking—an amount 
of money handed through your super- 
visor to you, as well as to Joe Smith 
at the next drafting table or bench 
and the other workers around you 





to spend on your share of the new job. 
You might be surprised to learn 
that for the average factory super- 
visor’s group, this amount is more 
than $10,000 a week, or half a mil- 
lion dollars a year. Your personal 
skill and efficiency figure directly into 
our whole cost structure at this point. 
That is the budget at Lockheed—a 
set standard of costs, carefully worked 
out and applied to every bit of work 
that goes to build the product. And 
right there in your department or cost 
center is the best measure of cost 
control—how well you and the next 
man do each job with the time and 
money that is its allowable cost. 


Cost meetings check performance 


Our cost control doesn’t end there. 
In fact, it has only begun. The budget 
may set the standards. But nearly 
every one of us has a hand in seeing 
that we meet these standards. 

We’ve set up regular project cost 
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“Have you checked Heathcourt’s work lately?” 


meetings and performance meetings. 
Here your foreman or department 
manager meets with others to go over 
their week-by-week record of doing 
their work within their budgets. At 
these meetings, attended by top man- 
agement people, foremen study each 
department’s good or poor standing, 
settle problems, bring out reasons for 
failures, share good ideas. 

If your department runs over its 
budget, it must be able to show good 
reason. If something important was 
overlooked in making up the budget, 
often a change can be made. If the 
department needs help, there are 
many line people and men from staff 
and service departments who can 
lend a suggestion or two or dig up in- 
formation on past experiences, facts, 
and figures. If needed, the budget 
people will sit down and work out 
comparative costs of different ways 
of doing a job. 
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Each division cuts costs 

Our operating branches themselves 
carry on constant research and study 
in an effort to lower their costs. The 
California division’s manufacturing 
branch, for example, keeps some 90 
engineers at work developing new 
production methods and improving 
existing ones. Manufacturing re- 
search departments in both Califor- 
nia and Georgia work continuously 
on new materials and technique: for 
better planes at lower cost. Industrial 
engineering, time study, reclamation, 
training, engineering research, engi- 
neering planning, and many other de- 
partments devote their full time to 
improving the product and cutting 
costs on the assembly line. 

A number of division-wide pro- 
grams all aim toward lower costs. 
Engineers work to standardize parts 
so they can be used in all our planes. 
They try to design them so simply 








they can be mass-produced efficiently. 
People in various areas conserve ma- 
terials in design, handling, and manu- 
facture. 


Cost efforts aim at balance 


Don’t get the idea that our cost 
control attention focuses only on the 
factory. After all, only about half our 
people ever have a direct hand in 
forming parts of our airplanes or put- 
ting them together. 

All other indirect departments 
likewise work under strict budgets. 
They, too, have their cost perform- 
ance reviewed and questioned. And 
they also have continuing programs 
to work out new methods, materials, 
and short cuts. 

True, it is often harder to develop 


cost consciousness among people 
whose work is somewhat distant from 
actual contact with materials, expen- 
sive parts, and physical and manual 
effort —the types of things we are 
most accustomed to setting a price 
tag or value upon. 

But the aim of cost control really is 
balance—to keep direct and indirect 
costs in line with each other as well 
as within the prices set in our sales 
contracts. We can’t let one depart- 
ment overstock itself with materials 
or oversupply itself with people at 
the expense of another. 

It all adds up to a network of ef- 
fort to cut expenses that in one way 
or another involves every single em- 
ployee working here at our Lockheed 
plant. 





The Whoosh Boy’s Back at Work 


There was a busboy working at one of New York’s swankier night clubs 
who got himself fired because he worked too hard. A dispute arose between 
the night club and the Dining Room Employees Union, and the arbitrator in 
handing down his decision stated: 

“If the busboy was asked to carry dishes up from the kitchen to the dining 
room on the floor above, he would carry twice as many dishes as any other 
busboy and bound up the stairs with the speed of a gazelle. If he was asked 
to fetch a table, he snatched it up and rushed with it teetering above the 
heads of the patrons, while the manager and the headwaiter held their 
breaths in anticipation of some dire consequence.” 

However, the busboy never hurt any of the customers, though there was 
an occasiona! mishap with some of the dishes. From time to time the em- 
ployer warned the busboy to take it easy, but to no avail—perhaps because 
the busboy didn’t understand English. Finally, he was fired because his be- 
havior was “symptomatic of clumsiness and ineptitude brought on by his 
excessive energy.” 

The arbitrator in reaching his decision decided that the busboy had not 
been warned sufficiently and called the discipline too drastic. He also ruled 
that there was room for improvement in the busboy’s attitude and directed 
a one-week suspension “to impress upon him the need to comply with his 
employer’s standards.” 
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No Yes Men Wanted 


The real job of management de- 
velopment is to produce men and 
women equipped to think for them- 
selves on management problems—not 
yes men, Elles M. Derby, Manager, 
Management Education, Coordina- 
tion Division, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, said. 

“If you develop just for replace- 
ment, you are merely duplicating the 
present head of bookkeeping, or fil- 
ing, or of some other clerical unit. You 
are producing carbon copies of the 
present incumbent.” Instead, “orig- 
inal, dynamic, effective improvement 
is.necessary. New ideas are the life- 
blood of any organization. Clearly 
new ideas will not be generated ex- 
cept through careful planning of the 
development of your managers along 
a path giving full opportunity for the 
expression of ideas.” 

Metropolitan Life, Mr. Derby said, 
favors formalized, centralized man- 
agement development as _ distinct 
from what is commonly described as 
on-the-job training. “We have learned 
that the study of professional man- 
agement needs to be done away from 
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the many interruptions that occur on 
the job.” 

Mr. Derby pooh-poohed such 
standard objections to formal, sched- 
uled management development as 
“John cannot be taken off the job 
since he is busy every minute in keep- 
ing things rolling. Joe has been doing 
this job for years. I can’t visualize 
how a training program can help 
him.” Suppose, he suggested, John or 
Joe were in a serious accident—would 
the company close down? 

Metropolitan’s program involves 
all levels of management, from first- 
line supervisors through vice presi- 
dents. They try to avoid the type of 
training where “the boss takes the can- 
didate in hand and teaches him by re- 
doing everything the candidate sug- 
gests. After a while, if the candidate 
is reasonably pliable, he will catch 
on and be able to produce answers 
identical with those of the boss.” 
Instead they encourage thinking by 
trainees, so that they can learn to 
meet situations that require decisions, 
to make those decisions, and to put 
them in operation within the frame- 
work of company policy. 

“The payoff,” Mr. Derby con- 








cluded, “is in bringing out the latent 
talent instead of producing carbon 

copies of ourselves.” 
Office Management Conference, 
New York City 


Supervisors as Businessmen 


At the Clevite Corporation, Presi- 
dent William G. Laffer said, they be- 
lieve the foreman is not only a vital 
part of management but also a busi- 
nessman “who is measured and re- 
warded in much the same manner as 
other businessmen are measured and 
rewarded. . . . A businessman is one 
who conceives an idea, procures cap- 
ital and people, produces a salable 
product, determines budgets and 
costs, sells, and manages.” A super- 
visor performs the same functions 
with some slight variations. “First, 
someone else has already had an idea 
and decided what product will be 
made. However, the supervisor does 
share the responsibility for ideas on 
how the product or manufacturing 
process may be improved.” 

Second, “the foreman is a sales- 
man, even though he never writes an 
order. He does his selling indirectly 
by paying close attention to such very 
important things as high and consist- 
ent quality, on-time production, and 
costs. He must constantly sell these 
three important factors to his people 
if the company salesmen are to com- 
pete successfully for orders.” 

Special Conference on Supervision, 

Chicago 


Work Sampling Office Work 


The use of sampling techniques for 
measurement of office work, while 


not a cure-all, is successful and reli- 
able “when the conditions are right 
and the application is properly 
made,” Jeremy Addoms, Supervising 
Industrial Engineer, and Frederick 
A. Long, Research Industrial Engi- 
neer, The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, reported. 

Atlantic Refining first tried statis- 
tical sampling in an effort to estab- 
lish time standards for typists who 
prepare customer invoices for mail- 
ing. The results obtained, as far as 
time values for individual operations 
were concerned, were well within the 
tolerances the company had estab- 
lished for conventional time studies. 

“In other words,” the speakers 
said, “we were completely satisfied 
with the results obtained. In fact, 
comparison of some of the time val- 
ues with studies previously made in- 
dicated that those obtained from 
sampling were actually considerably 
more reliable. The actual making of 
work sample observations required 
less effort on the part of the observer, 
resulted in more uniform observa- 
tions from several observers, and re- 
duced the need for interpretation of 
activities to a minimum.” 

However, the selection of the ran- 
dom moments and the posting of ob- 
servation moments to observation 
sheets were so time-consuming as to 
reduce the desirability of the tech- 
nique. In fact, “the observers assigned 
to preparing for the work sample 
study were of the strong opinion that 
they would rather make the conven- 
tional time studies than go through 
the labor of preparing for a work 
sample study.” 
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The solution was a technique for 
selecting random moments of obser- 
vation through the use of punched 
cards. In that way the entire prepara- 
tion required about 30 minutes or 
less, as compared to several hours by 
a team of two men. Work was fur- 
ther reduced by having the printed 
sheets from the tabulating cards used 
directly as observation sheets, elimi- 
nating the need for posting to sep- 
arate observation sheets. All the 
observer had to do was record the 
activity code and the rating. Even the 
subsequent summary was done by 
machine. 

“Now we were able to report that 
the technique of work sampling met 
all the conditions imposed: It pro- 
vided elemental time values for all 
persons engaged in an operation, it 
provided time values of sufficient ac- 
curacy to use as ‘building blocks,’ it 
reduced engineering time and cost, 
and it provided a minimum of inter- 
ference with the work of operators. 
On these bases, we reported that the 
technique should be included as a 
sound measurement tool for use in 
work measurement when the condi- 
tions are appropriate.” 

Office Management Conference, 
New York City 


Benefits of Automation 


In the long run automation can 
only mean “more and better things 
for more people,” Robert T. Collins, 
General Sales Manager, New Depart- 
ure Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, predicted. Automatic pro- 
duction will bring changes in indus- 
trial personnel requirements, but “the 
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foreboding cries of unemployment 
are exaggerated and unwarranted. 
The modern home appliance has not 
taken the housewife out of the kitch- 
en but rather has reduced the amount 
of drudgery of her work. Similarly, 
automatic production will improve 
the working conditions of industrial 
workers.” 

More engineers, technicians, and 
skilled maintenance personnel will be 
needed as more machine operator 
skills are transferred to the machine. 
Therefore the automated plant will 
not be without people but will need 
people with different skills than are 
now in use. Over the years, the in- 
crease in the use of automatic equip- 
ment in industry has added to em- 
ployment and greatly improved fac- 
tory working conditions. 

Top Management Conference, 
New York City 


Tight or Relaxed 
Supervision? 

Neither “scientific management 
nor “human relations” is the final an- 
swer to high industrial productivity, 
according to Dr. Rensis Likert, Di- 
rector, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan. In a recent 
experiment, comparable groups of 
clerical workers were subjected to in- 
creases and decreases in closeness of 
supervision. 

Both closer supervision and more 
general supervision resulted in “sig- 
nificant increases in productivity,” 
Dr. Likert said. However, in the 
group in which supervision was tight- 
ened, the productivity increases were 
accompanied by adverse shifts in at- 
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titudes, interest and involvement in 
the work, and related matters. The 
opposite was true when supervision 
was relaxed. In the more loosely su- 
pervised group, the workers accepted 
more responsibility for getting the 
work done and they accepted direc- 
tion more willingly. A fundamental 
conclusion, according to the speaker, 
is that direct pressure from one’s su- 
perior for production tends to be re- 
sented while group pressure from 
one’s colleagues is not. 

The scientific management ap- 
proach “has clearly demonstrated its 
capacity to get high production, but 
this production is obtained at a seri- 
ous cost. People will produce at rela- 
tively high levels when the techniques 
of production are efficient, the pres- 
sures for production are great, the 
controls and inspections are relative- 


ly tight, and the economic rewards 
and penalties are sufficiently large. 
But such production is accompanied 
by attitudes which tend to result in 
high scrap loss, lowered safety, higher 
absence and turnover, increased 
grievances and work stoppages, etc. It 
also is accompanied by communi- 
cation blocks and restrictions. All of 
these developments tend to affect ad- 
versely the operation of any organi- 
zation. Restricted communications, 
for example, tend to result in deci- 
sions based on misinformation or a 
lack of information.” 

One reason for this weakness of 
scientific management may be the 
general trend in American schools, 
homes, and communities toward giv- 
ing the individual greater freedom 
and initiative. “These fundamental 
changes in American society create 
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“Keltmeier, you’re never late, you never sleep on the job, you do 
good work and lots of it. Keltmeier,are you bucking for my job?” 
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expectations among employees as to 
how they should be treated. Super- 
visors and managers report in inter- 
views that people are less willing to 
accept pressure and close supervision 
than was the case a decade or two 
ago. In my opinion the cultural 
changes occurring in the United 
States will, in the next few decades, 
make people expect even greater op- 
portunities for initiative and partici- 
pation than is now the case.” 

However, the laissez-faire ap- 
proach doesn’t work either. Units 
with fairly good morale but poor pro- 
duction tend to have supervisors who 
try to keep people “happy.” These 
supervisors are often found in com- 
panies in which human relations 
training programs have been intro- 
duced and emphasized. “Some super- 
visors in these companies interpret 
the training to mean that the com- 
pany management wants them to 
keep employees happy, so they work 
hard to do so. The result is a nice 
country-club atmosphere” in which 
the leadership function has been 
abandoned to all intents and pur- 
poses. “Employees like it, and ab- 
sence and turnover are low, but since 
little production is felt to be expected, 
they produce relatively little.” 

The integration of the scientific 
management and human relations 
approaches, which apparently repre- 
sents the desirable kind of supervi- 
sion, is something “which has not yet 
been fully achieved and about which 
we know relatively little.” The fun- 
damental weakness of functionaliza- 
tion, work simplification, work meas- 
urement, and other techniques of 
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scientific management is their “inade- 
quate motivational” base. This is the 
greatest strength of the human rela- 
tions approach. 

“The fundamental problem, there- 
fore,” according to the speaker, “‘is 
to develop an organizational and 
management theory, and related su- 
pervisory and managerial practices 
for operating under this theory, 
which will make use of the tremen- 
dous resources of the scientific man- 
agement concepts while fully utilizing 
in a posit.ve and reinforcing manner 
the great power of all the major mo- 
tivational forces which influence 
human behavior in working situa- 
tions”—i.e., economic motives, ego 
motives, the desire for security, and 
the desire for new experiences. 

Human relations research is yield- 
ing concepts that appear to be im- 
portant tools in deriving a modified 
theory of management. For example, 
the research findings have clearly 
demonstrated that there is no set of 
specific supervisory practices which 
are the right or best way to supervise. 
The successful way varies with such 
factors in the situation as the sub- 
ordinate’s expectations and the “cul- 
ture” of the particular plant or or- 
ganization. 

There also are indications that 
supervising each work group pri- 
marily as a group rather than relying 
on the traditional man-to-man pat- 
tern should improve performance. 
“High group loyalty has an important 
influence upon performance at all 
levels in the organization.” 

Top Management Conference, 
New York City 


A Reading Guide for Supervisors 


|" mei is a reading list of books on supervision sent to 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT by Jack J. Delaney, Order Librarian 
at Texas Tech in Lubbock, Texas. As one of his duties, Mr. Delaney 
is responsible for buying management books for the Texas Tech 
library and so is in a good position to pick out the best that have 
appeared on this subject. There are, of course, many other fine books 
on supervision, but the following are among the ones most highly 
recommended by Mr. Delaney. Most of them are available at librar- 
ies or book stores: 


Amiss, J. M.: Industrial Supervisor: A Training Guide for Improvement of Skill 
and Leadership. The Ronald Press Company, 1944, $3.50. 

Cooper, Alfred Morton: How to Supervise People. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1942, $4.00. Third edition. 

Cushman, Frank: Foremanship and Supervision. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938, 
$3.25. Second edition. 


Dimock, Marshall Edward: The Executive in Action. Harper & Brothers, 1945, 
$3.00. (Definitely applicable to supervisors. ) 


Gardner, Burleigh Bradford: Human Relations in Industry. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1950, $5.50. Third edition. 


Ghiselli, Edwin Ernest: Personnel and Industrial Psychology. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1955, $6.00. Second edition. 


Hersey, Rexford: Better Foremanship. Chilton Company, Inc., 1950, $4.00. 


Halsey, George D.: Handbook of Personnel Management. Harper & Brothers, 
1953, $6.00. Revised edition. 


D  -yat George D.: Supervising People. Harper & Brothers, 1953, $3.00. Revised 
edition. 


Hepner, Harry Walker: How to Live and Work Successfully with People in 
Business. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, $3.95. (Contains tests to help you learn your 
strengths and weaknesses as a supervisor. ) 


Heyel, Carl: Foreman’s Handbook. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, 
$5.50. Second edition. 


Hoslett, S. D., editor: Human Factors in Management. Harper & Brothers, 1951, 
$4.00. Revised edition. 


—. P. J.: Practical Supervision. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945, 
4.50. 


McCaully, H. J.: Management Controls for Foremen and Supervisors. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1948, $2.65. 
Newman, William H.: Administrative Action. Prentice-Hall, 1951, $6.00. 


Parker, W. E.: Human Relations in Supervision; Leadership in Management. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, $5.00. 


a” Fritz Jules: Management and Morale. Harvard University Press, 
1941, $3.50 


Schell, Erwin Haskell: Technique of Executive Control. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950, $4.50. Seventh edition. (Applies for supervisors) 


Starch, Daniel: How to Develop Your Executive Ability. Harper & Brothers, 1943, 
3.50. 


Spriegel, W. R.: Elements of Supervision. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942, $3.75. 


Thompson, Claude Edward: Personnel Management for Supervisors. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948, $4.35. 


947, $8.00. Harry King: Employees Are People. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
194 


19538 jAuren: How to Be a Successful Leader. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
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